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Ar Mrs. Clement’s ball, where was the greatest ; designed by Worth himself, or some other French 
rush and crush of the season. Where the music} angel of a milliner. She had a certain absent, 
was so heavenly that it would have made a} preoccupied look in her eyes that night, which 
dancing dervish of St. Augustine. Where there} he had never noticed before, and which added 
were more pretty women and gorgeous toilets; a new charm to her face, though it filled him 
than had been gathered together in an age, and} with fresh uneasiness, all the more uncomfort- 
more flirtations begun, and serious affairs con-3 able, perhaps, because it was vague and unde- 
summatéd, than had happened since anybody’s } fined. 
remembrance. She was surrounded by men as usual, dancing 
Harry Doane had only known Emily Ritchie} a great deal, laughing, talking, doing her best, 
six weeks. Put when a man falls in love with a} Harry knew, to appear as usual: but he saw 
woman the moment he sets eyes on hers, that } what nobody else did, the effort it cost her to 
brief space counts for a long season, as, perhaps, keep up her part in the comedy; and his heart 
some of you may know from experience. And} went down, down with a sudden thrill of pain. 
Emily Ritchie was a girl so beautiful that any} Worst of all, wherever she moved, whatever 
man might have been excusable for indulging} she was doing, Albert Marsh made his presence 
that weakness the first instant he looked into} felt.” If he did not absolutely follow her, he was 
that pale, earnest face, which depended for its} watching her with that furtive, secretive way 


beauty principally upon expression, as a truly } he had, which Harry hated him for. What did 
it mean? Know the whole truth he must. Be- 


lovely face must; and her noble qualities of soul 
and mind were such as to make the fascination } lieve the story which had that evening reached 
more perfect as he knew her better, and she} his ears he would not. But one thing was cer- 
tain, he could not be silent any longer. 

I don’t think he meant to make love to her— 
he could have told even less easily what his in- 
tentions were; but bear his suspense and misery 
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permitted him to see the real nature under the 
veil of pride and reticence, which she kept be- 
tween herself and the world, gay, brilliant, mg 
admired as she was. 
; 


She and Harry had grown into an acquaint- an hour more was impossible. 
He had secured her hand for a dance at last— 





ance so rapid, that I think even Harry did not 3 
realize how far matters had gone until a few} rather for the end of a waltz. By the time they 
days before Mrs. Clement's ball, when Albert had taken two or three turns round the room 
Marsh returned to town, and suddenly there} the music ceased—people were taking their 
crept forth a whisper that Emily was engaged } places for a quadrille; there was nobody near 
them when they were standing at the end of the 
Harry did not even hear the report at first.} room. In the first group, taking places for the 
Tt was only that he saw Marsh in Emily’s com- } quadrille, Harry saw Albert Marsh; he was 
pany—saw him assume that peculiar manner? looking toward them, but too far off for any 
which tells of rights and privileges that only } word spoken to be audible. 
belong to an engagement; and in the passion of? Both Emily and Doane had been rattling on 
fear and doubt, which stormed over his soul, he} with all sorts of brilliant nonsense. Harry had 
learned what the girl had grown to him. been afraid to give way in the least, even to 
So he came to the ball, and found Emily more $ conversation approaching seriousness, lest he 
lovely than ever in a dress that must have been } should break down utterly. 
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I said that he had not known what he meant 
to do or say; but in such states of mind as his, 
some power outside of one’s own will seems to 
force one on. 

A careless jest he bad uttered in reply to some 
laughing remark of hers made her suddenly 
shiver and grow white; then it was that he 
completely lost control of himself. 

She turned quickly, said something in a con- 
fused way. When he saw that she meant to 
leave him he could not bear it, and fairly gasped, 

“Wait, one moment, for mercy’s sake!” 

He had been standing, leaning his right hand 
on a table in a careless attitude. Excited as he 
was, he had sense enough not to stir, lest some 
curious gaze should be upon him. 

Emily stood half turned to go, her face toward 
hia; her fan was in her hand—she had been 
fluttering it languidly to and fro while they 
talked. It stopped suddenly, resting just against 
her cheek, as she stood looking at him witha 
strange trouble coming into her face across the 

_ surprise that his agitated voice and words had 
caused. 

So now Harry knew that he was in for it—not 
that he shrunk. All he had sense enough to re- 
member was the fact that there were people 
about; that they two could not stand there and 
do the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet for 
the benefit of the general public. But speak he 
must at all hazards; he should go utterly mad 
if she left him like this. 

“You were not angry?” he asked, not well 
knowing what he said. ‘You were not hurt‘by 
my foolish words?” 

“No,” she answered; ‘don’t fear it. I believe 
I am silly and nervous to-night. I really think 
I shall be better off at home; so I shall go beg 
papa to take me.” 

‘‘You have not seemed like yourself all the 
evening ¢s 

“Don’t tell me that,” she interrupted, impa- 


tiently; ‘“‘don’t prove to me that I am such a 


miserable creature that I allow my face to show 
everything I feel and endure.” 

“Then there is something that troubles you?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“No, no—what nonsense!” she exclaimed, 
trying to speak playfully. 

‘But you said endure.” 

“Did I? What absurd exaggerations every- 
body indulges in, now-a-days,” 

“Oh, Miss Ritchie!” he said, almost under a 
breath, but in a tone so passicnate that she 


started like a person roused to sudden fear, ? 


“don’t play with me—don’t try for idle words! 
I can’t keep silent—I have no right to speak; 


{ the brief time—everything; but my heart will 
} burst if I keep its seeret—I love you! I know 
that you are suffering—I cannot bear it! Emily, 
Emily, I love you!” 

He had spoken so rapidly that she could have 
had no opportunity to interrupt his insane words, 
even if she could have found voice todoso. She 
was standing like a statue— her attitude not even 
changed; the edge of her fan still resting against 
her cheek—not a show of emotion to an ordinary 
observer; but Harry Doane saw her cheeks grow 
white, the proud mouth tremble, and the heavy 
} pain that gathered like a shadow in her eyes—he 
$ read his doom before she could utter a syllable. 
| “Don’t—don’t say it,” she faltered. “Oh! 





forgive me—forgive me!” 
> Hush,” he said, almost sternly. ‘‘ Whatever 
; the answer that you must give me, you know 
there is no possibility of such words being ne- 
cessary.” 

He offered her his arm. She took it mechani- 
cally, and he led her away into an empty room 
on the opposite side of the entrance-hall. 

He made her sit down, for she was trembling 
violently; and as his hand chanced to brush 
hers, the slender fingers struck a chill to his 
touch, even through her glove. 

««Now speak to me,”’ he said. 
the worst—I can bear it.” 

“You did not mean it—you cannot mean it,” 
she began, in a dazed sort of way; but he inter- 
rupted her in a slow, deep voice, that carried 
his whole heart and soul upon its tone. 

‘It is too late to try to make yourself believe 
that,” ne said. ‘I love you—with no passing 
; admiration, no light fancy—with the love that 
} comes to every man but once in his life 
3 **So short a time,” she broke in; ‘so short.” 

“TI know it—useless to urge that! It seems 
very long to me, for from the first moment I 
looked into your eyes I leved you.” 

“Oh, stop!” she fairly groaned, covering her 

; face with her hands, ‘It is so wicked of me 
even to hear. Go away!” 

“You cannot eare for me. 

; you—given you no time.” 
; Oh! Mr. Doane, forgive me! 
; to another!” 

For a few seconds it seemed to Harry Doane, 

strong, powerful man though he was, that every 
} sense left him—he did not move nor even trem- 
} ble. When he could hear and see again, she was 
> pleading with him to forgive this trouble that 
: she had brought upon him. 
‘‘You have not been to blame,” he said. ‘Do 
not reproach yourself for one instant—that I 
could not bear.” 


**Let me know 





I have frightened 


I am engaged 
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“TI must have been so wrong,” she said. ‘I {as her best friend, she would be perfectly safe 


don’t know what I have done.” and right in becoming his wife—she could bape 
“Nothing! I beg you not to speak like that— ; for nothing beyond. 
nothing in the world could pain me so much.” $ So, almost a year before this night on which 
“I seem to have been living in a dream,” she ; my story began, she had met Albert Marsh, and 
went on. “I cannot understand; but, oh, Mr. ‘ from the first he had made his admiration for 
Doane! do believe that I did not expect this— 3 her quite evident to everybody who chose to 
did not think for one moment.” ‘look; and everybody who had any right to ex- 
“TI believe you,” he said; ‘I know that you $ press an opinion assured Emily that, at last, the 
did not.” ¢very man whom she ought to marry had ap- 
“Tt is very recent, too,” she hurried on; “I ; proached. 
feel that I ought to tell you'this. Nobody has § He was past thirty, handsome, rich, an en- 
known, not even papa. I did not make up my } viable position every way; plenty of talent, and 
mind—I only wrote my letter the first week I } with great hopes of political advancement be- 
met you.” fore him; and Emily was an ambitious woman, 
“Will you think me impertinent if I ask the } though she preferred to gratify it in the way 
most delightful to a real woman, through the 
honors showered upon some one whom she 
“Ts it Mr. Marsh?” esteemed and cared for. 
She bowed her head. Before the summer was over he made his plea, 
There was a brief silence; then Harry Doane ; and he did it well. Emily tried to be perfectly 
reached out his hand and took hers. ; honest with herself and him. She told him ex- 
“God bless you!” he said, softly, ‘and make Sactly what her feelings were, and he seemed 
you a happy woman.” ; quite satisfied; the man was sufficiently weary 
He went away from the room without another } of passion and its vagaries to make such quiet 
word, and out of the house, feeling as if he ‘ feelings very acceptable to him. 
walked through some hideous nightmare, con- ; In his apparent self-abnegation he appeared 
scious that he met people, and spoke and an- }at his noblest in her eyes; and his best had so 
swered, and heard the gay music, and saw the } much glitter about it that it showed for far more 
varied couples whirling to and fro to a swift {than it was really worth. He was so chivalrous, 
waltz; but he realized nothing—felt nothing but {and self-sacrificing, and devoted, that Emily 
that keen pain eating always deeper and deeper $ fairly reproached herself for a statue in not 
into his heart. $ being able to receive it all more warmly, and 
To Emily fell the harder part of being forced { grew the more convinced that there were no 
to return to meet the careless eyes of the world, capabilities in her nature for feeling the love 
the keen, scrutinizing glance of her newly-be- } such as she had dreamed of and read of in ro- 
trothed husband, while the whirl and confusion $ mances. She was very lovely, too, as a woman 
were fresh in her brain; hardest to bear, the { at. that age must be who. has not a little world 
feeling of treachery and guilt; the idea that she } of her own wherewith to fill her heart; and it 
must, in some way, have dealt unfairly by both } was very pleasant to think there was one person 


men; but she bore it bravely, and made no sign, ‘ interested in her every thought and wish. 
But she was determined to be honest—she 
She would not send 


name?” he asked. 
““No—no!” | 





being a true woman. 
It was not an uncommon case, that in which } would give him no answer. 
Emily Ritchie found herself, as she sat alone in § him away hopeless; she frankly told him that 
her chamber when the morning dawned, trying } he was more to her than any man in the world— 
to see clearly where she stood; but to my mind } bat she could not promise to be his wife; not 
it was one of the saddest chances that can be- ; because she was unable to trust him, but be- 
fall any human being. { cause she was so miserable, frozen a creature, 
She had lived to be over twenty years old ; that she could not have confidence in herself. 
without meeting any man toward whom her { Even that drawback Marsh accepted in the 
heart went out, glad to recognize ‘him as its { nicest possible way. She should not be hur- 
master. She had been called cold and incapable $ ried—she should have all the time she wanted; 
of passionate, impulsive love, even by those who ; and he waited with a tbrill of triumph in his 
knew her best, until she came really to believe } heart, for he knew that he should succeed. He 
it herself, and to agree with her wise advisers, } never had failed in anything that he had under- 
that if she could meet any man, and feel for him } taken—he should not now. 
respect and admiration, be willing to trust him} When autumn came he had brought his ques- 
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tion anew; but she saw her way no more clearly, } is correct. and praiseworthy, and let the heart 
and he ‘still had ‘patience ‘with her. He was} ache. I have never found any other way out of 
obliged to go to the West Indies, It was under-'} the difficulty, and I doubt if you have. 

stood that when he reached New Orleans, where} Emily Ritchie, certainly, had not; and there 
he was to stop’on his way home, he should find } came little hope of her ever being able to do so, 
a letter containing her final decision; and in; to make the present more tolerable by a gleam 
spite of his disappointment at not being able to ; of daylight spreading over the future. 

take her with ‘him, he felt confident what her{ Albert Marsh had returned. She had seen 
answer would be. : the joy and triumph in his face; listened to his 

So the weeks had gone on; and when the time { rapturous words; felt his lips upon her fore- 
was drawing near for Emily to send her reply. ; head, and could only reproach herself for a 
she suddenly discovered that, instead of having } miserable, ungrateful wretch; and all the while 
been engaged in thought upon the subject, as ; feel something away down in her soul shiver 
she had promised, she had been unconsciously } at his kiss, as if it had been the seal set upon 
avoiding it, and: allowing herself to floatialong } her bondage, which no later time could break. 
like a person ina dream, occasionally conscious,} Only two days after his return had come Mrs. 
with a shudder, that something hovered near to Clement's ball. No one except her father hid 
disturb its pleasantness. 3 been informed of the engagement—Emily had 

It was about this time that she had met Harry pleaded that it might be kept secret until after 
Doane; and without the slightest perception in} that evening. She had no reason to offer—none 
regard to her own feelings, she had drifted into} even to give to herself; but she must have it so, 
an intimacy with him such as she had never felt § and Marsh had yielded. 
even toward Marsh. } ‘Then, without warning, Harry Doane had 

The end of it had been that at last there had} come with that question from his soul to hers; 
come a letter fram Marsh, stating at what time } and her mind was in such confusion that only 
he should be in New Orleans, begging for'her } one thought started up, clear and distinet, in 
answer. the midst of the chaos, how wrong she had 

Just then she had been otherwise wakened. } been—how wickedly she had acted. . She ought 
She had learned that Harry Doane had been } not to haye permitted herself to glide into that 
for some time in love with a’woman whom his} intimacy without. telling him the truth. Now 
family had so far prevented his marrying, as} she had brought this suffering upon him, and, 
there were particulars connected with her ante- somehow, the idea of his pain was harder to 
cedents not at all agreeable to the coterie of re- } bear than any misery that could have befallen 
iatives. ; herself. 

Emily Ritchie had written her letter, and } She suffered cruelly, but there was only one 
promised to become the wife of ‘Mr. Marsh. $ thing to be done. She must accept the fate she 
She asked herself no questions; she did not } had chosen for herself;;che must learn to be 
know what ailed her. Life seemed suddenly to ; content, paticnt, submissive; to be a devoted 
have grown more dull and cold—perhaps that} and faitliful wife, even if she could not be a 
was the placid content her friends had promised } loving one. 
her. Without warning, at times she found her- } Albert Marsh's wife! , How the words made 
self chafing and raging like a wild animal} her shiver and grow cold; then came the feeling 
caught and Sound by a heavy chain: She con- } of ‘self-reproach and guilt; and she crept away 
vinced herself that was only the result of her} to her bed, sick and faint, and abhoring herself 
ill-regulated mind? It would pass, and she was} most of all. 
heartily ashamed, for she knew that if she had} A day or two of indecision and doubt, then 
the slightest particle of reason in her composi-} she learned that Harry Doane was gone. She 
tion she ought to be happy, and was unable to} did not admit to herself that she loved him—she 
convince herself that such was' the case. could not believe it possible, A hasty attach- 

It is a very charming and proper ‘thing to} ment like;that was so opposed to all the rules 
have one’s reason satisfied that it is‘nll right; } she hadyset down for, her own guidance; and 
and ‘a little uncomfortable to have one’s feel-} theoretically Emily had been very wise. 
ings, and that troublesome organ, the heart, fail ; At least,she must be perfectly frank with Mr. 
to be quiet and placid as the superior intelli-; Marsh. Shé told him how uncertain and de- 
gence dictates. But such things will happen to; pressed she felt—how doubtful of herself; but 
us in these odd lives of ours; and I suppose} he, like so many men, could not believe that a 
there is nothing for it only to udmit that reason } woman willing to marry him could fail to love 
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him, so he clung fast to his prize, and never 
dreamed of letting her go. 

So it was settled, settled, Emily kept saying 
to herself; and she shut and barred the door 
against her past, and accepted her life as cheer- 
fully as she could—for she meant to do right, 
and was trying so to do; and consequently she 
found the help she needed. 

The weeks went by; spring came—summer. 
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; through the length and breadth of the land were 
; Mr. Ritchie, 
‘then in very wretched health, was completely 
? prostrated by the shock; there was nobody but 
Emily to act. 
; Her father’s affairs were in such a state 
’ that, in a peeuniary way, he could do nothing; 
; Emily’s private fortune would cover the amount. 
} She softened the heart of the prosecutors—how 


; teeming with the dreadful story. 


Emily was out in the country with her father. } it was all managed none “but those directly in- 
Marsh paid them frequent visits, and it was de- terested ever knew; ‘but the affair was settled, 
finitely arranged that their marriage was to take ;the money paid, and the miserable man allowed 


place the first week in October. 


Matters had not always gone so smooth as } 


could have been desired; and though Emily was 
always ready enough to blame herself, she was 
too clear-sighted not to see the prominent faults 


in Marsh’s character; and they were such as 3 
chanced to be the hardest for her, with her ‘ 


peculiar disposition, to bear. 

He was exacting, almost tyrannical, somewhat 
given to jealousy; and, worst of all, with that 
peculiar and ever present dread of the world, 
which only belongs to a weak nature. 

When I tell you that she had ceased to think 
of Harry Doane, and that she had never ad- 
mitted to herself that she loved him, I am tell- 
ing you the truth. Something seemed to have 
gone out of her life. In thinking of those brief, 
beautiful weeks, she felt a pang of sorrow and 


regret, as if at their expiration she had lost and § 


buried some précious treasure that could never 
again be found in this world; but that was all. 
She knew that Albert Marsh loved her to the 
full limit of his powers. 
lieved in him; and as she grew more accustomed 


to her new destiny, she persuaded herself that ; 
the calm and tranquillity which she had been ; 


promised were gradually overtaking her. 
Only three weeks before the 
time appointed for their marriage, when the 
quiet that reigned about Emily was broken by 
one of those terrible and unexpected earth- 
quakes, which are liable to desolate the most 
carefully-guarded lives. 

She had a half-brother, a man some three 
years older than herself, who had been from 


It was autumn. 


early boyhood a constant grief and anxiety to | 


her father. Of late, there had been a quarrel 
of his making, and he had searcely been on 


speaking terms with them for months. During 


that time he had gone on from bad to worse; ; 


and suddenly, without the least warning, that 


most horrible calamity, disgrace, came into their ’ 


home through his means. 
He was a forger to a large amount; and the 
matter was made so public, that the newspapers 


She trusted and be- ; 


3 to escape to South America. 

It was only the affair of a few days. Emily 

>had not taken a moment to sit down and be 
crushed by her trouble—she acted promptly, 

} and so saved him. 

Marsh was in Washington; and as she was 
detained several days in New York, if he wrote, 
she did not receive his letters. 

When all was over she wrote to liim. 

“T cannot. ask you to bear this shame with 
me,” she said, toward the close. ‘1 offer you 
‘your liberty, and no one can blame you for 
} accepting the boon,” 

She smiled as she wrote those words, for she 
believed that all that was best and noblest in his 
;nature would have the ascendency then; and 
: never in her life had a feeling so near tender- 
{ness for him risen in her heart, as she thouglt 
that the rest of her trial need not be borne 
‘alone. 

She was at home again before his answer 
It 
was a flowery, prettily-worded letter, but the 


‘came—-he accepted her resignation of him. 


elegant phrases could not hide his baseness. 
Te could not bear shame for her sake; he could 
better afford to lose what he knew to be the 
; purest and deepest love his heart could feel, 
$than be sneered at by the world 

If I said that Emily did not suffer I should 
lie; and coming while her own sense of humi- 
liation was at its height she could not blame 


she would have done at a later season. 
It was a terrible ordeal: friends stood aloof. 
To make matters worse, Mr. Ritchie met with 


; 
$ 
; 
shim, could not feel his miserable weakness, as 
3 
2 
: 


misfortunes in his business; they were threat- 
é 

: ened with poverty in addition to their other ills. 
Time passed on into late November—the 


ter seemed loath to approach and trouble the 
beautiful, melancholy season. 

Emily had been watching by her father’s sick 
$ hed, when they came and told her that an old 
friend, who would give no name, was waiting 
‘to see her. 


; softest golden Indian summer days, when win- 
; 


é 
Q 
é 
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She went down stairs, opened the door of the 
library, and in an instant the common world, 
with its pain and wretchedness, rolled quite out 
of sight—for Harry Doane was holding fast her 
hands, and his voice crying, 

“At last—at last! Say that you love me, 
Emily! I know everything—you are free now. 
Oh! it cannot be that I have deceived myself!” 

It was long before she could think at all—not 
until she had allowed him to look deep into the 
heart that she had so carefully shut against her 
own eyes, that she remembered what stood be- 
tween her and any man’s love. 

Hush!” was all he said; ‘‘your griefs are 
mine—your cares mine! Darling, it is too late 


now—you have let me see the truth; there is no 
possibility of parting for you and me.” 
“So it was; and Emily Ritchie was able to 
} thank God for the discipline, horrible as it was, 
which had kept her from the sin of marrying a 
man, because reason and logic counseled it, 
when her heart was. a whole world out of his 
reach. 

And to make Marsh’s discomfiture complete, 
that ne’er-do-well of a brother absolutely got 
over to Europe, and so distinguished himself 
under Garibaldi that. people lauded him to the 
skies, and either called his wickedness youthful 
indiscretions, or absolutely disbelieved the story 
) altogether. 
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Tue Indian Summer days are bright ; 
The stars shine out with a crystal light ; 
The harvest moon, like a queen in white, 
Holds court in a cloudless sky. 
But the drum of the partridge heard to-day, 
And the flocks loud bleating seem to say, 
The Wintry days will come for ay— 
E’en now are drawing nigh. 


The scarlet leaves on the maple bough, 

To a soberer hue have faded now; 

They rustle and glide on the brown hill’s brow, 
Where the cattle graze in the sun. 

The fields of all their treasures shorn, 

No longer boast their yellow corn ; 

To the farmer's store-house all has gone, 
And nothing is left undone. 


We open wide the granary-door, 

And heaped up high the golden store 

Glitters and gleams, from roof to floor, 
When the sunbeams fall thereon. 


$ 
; 
2 
; 
; 


The fowls in the farm-yard loudly prate, 

With ne'er a dream of the fearful fate, 

That all the feathered broods await, 
Ere the holidays have gone. 


Last night I saw in the Northern sky, 
The flaming torches gliding by, 
That light the fairies, while they fly, 
To the far-off frozen zone. 
They have gone to bring a mantle fair 
For the mourning earth, now brown and bare 
Summer hath fied, with its balmy air, 
And the wild winds wail and moan. 


We know by the signs on every band, 

The wizard Frost, with magic wand, 

Ifath scattered broadcast o'er.the land 
That Summer's reign is o'er. 

Ere long the path adown the glen, 

A line in the snow o’er heather and fen, 

Will tell us that Winter has come agnin, 
That the Storm-King reigns once more. 


es 





THE WIND’ 


BY 


Tue trembling stars their vigils keep, 
While shadows veil the light of day; 
And scenes of night break on my view; 
And ‘round my brow her cool winds play, 
That seem to whisper, love, of you 
Far o’er the deep. 


Go back, ye winds, where he doth rove, 
Beyond the broad and restless sea, 
And bid hig listening ear to greet 
The thonzhts ye bear from home and me; 
Go chant in accehts, low and sweet, 
The song of love. 


Go, gentle zephyrs, tarry not; 
Tell him the love he told to me 
Long years ago, gone quickly by; 
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Forever in my heart shall be, 
Till in the coffined house I lie 
To be forgot. 


Whisper, the Spring bird far has flown, 
To seek a sunnier clime than ours; 
The Summer day has faded, too, 
And lies among her withered flewers, 
‘And leaflets wear the russet hue— 
And I'm alone. 


Go seek him ‘neath those sunlit skies, 
And bid him tread his native sliore, 
Before the October's sun shall wane, 
And Winter's winds howl ‘round my door; 
And o’er each hill and grassy plain 
His white robe lies. 





APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


BY FRANCES LEE. 


He was large, and she was little; he was slow, 
and she was swift; he was pink, and she was 
pale; his namé was Peter, and hers was Philo- 
mela. ; 

And these were the least of their diversities; 
for Philomela was alive with the warm, demon- 
strative nature that came down to her from 
Irish ancestors; and Peter had the sluggish } 
German blood of some past generation. Yet 
they were as fond of each other, and as happy 
together as people often are. For eleven years 
they had lived in the same high, stone house, $ 
standing far back in the center of wide grounds } 
that sloped down behind to a gorge and dingle, } 
and were bounded in front by the principal 
street of the village. 

Just before dark, one dripping day, the rail- ; 
way-coach rattled along the street and stopped } 
at the gate. 

“Peter! Somebody has come! Hadn’t you 
better go out with an umbrella?” cried Philo- ; 
mela, dropping her sewing, and running to the } 
door. 7 

Peter was lying on a sofa by the western win- } 
dow, reading a newspaper. 

“What?” said he, rustling his paper. 

Philomeia did not wait to repeat her remark, > 
but threw on a water-proof cloak, and by the} 
time Peter roused himself and shuffled to the} 
piazza, she was at the gate with the umbrella, ; 
and her arms already full of shawls and bags } 
that somebody from within the coach was pass- ; 
ing out. 

“It is enough for one to get wet feet,” said } 
Peter, looking at his slippers. 

So he just stood there till Philomela had come 
so near with the guest that he could see she} 
was a lovely-faced little lady, with curls and } 
dimples. And then he forgot all about his slip- ; 
pered feet, and went out to help at the baggage ' 
with a great deal of hospitality. 

“This is cousin Alice, Peter,” said Philomela. 

“IT am very happy to make cousin Alice's ac- ; 
quaintance,” said Peter, with much sincerity. § 

And, indeed, he might be, for she was delight- 
ful enough to be own cousin to the queen. 3 

“Tam so glad to get here!” said cousin Alice, } 
4s soon as she had come through the door; and } 
then, sitting upon the first chair, she suddenly ; 
began to ery. 


Peter stepped awkwardly back, feeling as 
much out of place as an ox in a lark’s nest, 
while Philomela came still nearer. 

«And J am so glad you are here! 
you well, cousin Alice?” she said, in a flutter 
of sympathy and affection. 

But Alice, by way of answer, laid her face on 
Philomela’s shoulder, and, crying the more, only 
repeated, ‘‘I am so glad to be here.” 

Peter picked up his newspaper, which was 
always a tent of retreat to him. Once behind 
that he might be social or silent, he might be 
moody and indifferent to any degree; for, like 
charity, it covered a multitude of sins. If the 
level of interest in the talk around him rose 
above that in the paper, he could join in the 
talk; but he felt no personal responsibility in 
making it worth hearing, for a man must keep 
up with his newspapers. 

So now he read with his eyes and listened 
with his ears—but he heard nothing; for Philo- 
mela carried cousin Alice directly up stairs, 
and when they came back, it was in the pret- 
tiest spirits in the world. Peter’s newspaper 
went down, at this sight, like the walls of Jeri-~ 
cho at the sound of the shouting, and did not 
go up again all the evening through. 

«‘Isn’t cousin Alice charming?” said Philo- 
mela, after she and Peter had gone to their 
room for the night. ‘I always knew you would 
like her,” she added, injudiciously. 

«Well, yes, she is fair to middling. Quite a 
decent sort of person, I should say,” returned 
Peter, with a great show of indifference. 

His manner was more offensive than his 
words, and Philomela resented both. So she 
began to untie her hair without another word. 

Presently Peter, who had been full of curi- 
osity as any two women all the evening through, 
asked, with labored carelessness, ‘‘What was 


Aren't 


3 all that hullullidudom about, when your cousin 


first came?” 

“IT do not know of any hullullidudom,” replied 
Philomela, with severe dignity. ‘There! I 
wonder if Bridget set her bowl of yeast in a 
pan! She never thinks of it if I don’t look 
after her; and it will make a pretty mess if 
she didn’t, running all over everything,” she 
added, going down stairs without her shoes. 

Whether she was looking at her yeast all the 
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time, or indulging in a confidential scold to § 
herself about the Dutch blood with which she } 
was allied; she staid so long that Peter, lying } 
on his face, deep among the pillows, was asleep, 
or ought to have been, long before she came } 
back. She waked in the morning still some-} 
what stiff and silent, which was as near to a} 
quarrel as she ever came with her husband. 

But by dinner-time a little solid man-sense } 
was needed; and before that need, formality 
melted like ice-cream in the sun. 

When Peter came home to dinner, he per- 
ceived at once something had happened. The 
very air showed it somehow, as well as the little 
look of excitement in the faces of the women; 
and he had hardly opened the door when Philo- 
mela went directly to him. 

“Oh, Peter! Come and tell us what to do!” 
she cried, trying to lead him to his favorite 
chair, which was the largest and softest in the 
room. 

‘*Let me wash my hands first,” replied Peter, 


en nner ow 


siamping into the bath-room. 

“Washed his hands the last thing before he 
left the office, probubly; he is as particular } 
about these ceremouials as any old Israelite,” } 
said Philomela, gayly. 

It was the business of Philowela’s life to} 
cover the ark of her husband's pilegm with } 
the ivy of her own sprightly enthusiasm; but } 
when he came back, turning down his wrist-} 
bands as he came, a litt!e sense of pique, at his } 
apparent want of interest, made her begin a} 
friyolous conversation with cousin Alice on the } 
subject of uncle Rarker’s hair. 
said she, without paying } 
the least attention to Peter, “that red hair never 


’ 


“T always thought,’ 


turned; but uncle Barker is a pillar of testi- 
mony against any such a compensating theory. } 
You know, cousin Alice, how crapy. and stiif } 
his hair always stood up on his head. It does! 
the same way now, only being snow-white, it 
looks like a halo instead of a burning-bush. Do,; 
you suppose it is in token<of aunt Betty making 
such a martyr of him?” 3 

Peter took out his newspaper and began to} 
unfold it. 

*T thought you had something to tell me. 
am all ears,” said he. 

“We prefer you to be part tongue,” replied } 
cousin Alice. : 

Peter smiled at this, and began to trot his} 
foot, which was an excellent sign. ; 

Then Philomela looked at cousin Alice, and } 
cousin Alice looked back to Philomela with a? 


) 


I 


consenting expression; so Philomela began, 
“The first of it was, more than a year ago, } 


about an apple-blossom,” said she. ‘Alice was 
changing cars at Pidgeon, on her way to Boston, 
with a great bouquet in her hand, and a genile- 
man said, ‘You have dropped some of your 
flowers, Miss, though I don’t know as you care 
for them.’ She looked around and saw, quite 
under the car, a spray of two or three apple- 
buds, and a blossom or.so. Of course, she didn't 
go under the car for that, but on to the ladies’ 
room; and pretty soon the young man came in 
with the very same flowers in his mouth. lie 
looked at her, and she smiled—she couldn't help 
it; and then she looked away, and he went off. 
But it seemed he took the same train, for at the 
next station he came into the ear with the flower 
in his button-hole; and, as it happened, she had 
one like it pinned on her saecque—so they smiled 
again; and every time she looked. up, he was 
just looking away from her, which was rather 
awkward, of course. He'was quite a nice-look- 
ing young man.” 

‘*Not so very young, though,” put in Alice. 

“Wasn't? Well; and he wore a diamond pin, 


>and a puffed shirt-front, and a blue neck-tye,” 


she said. ‘After she left the cars at Boston, she 
saw him again, looking after her, with the flower 
still in his button-hole. She staid in Boston 
scveral weeks; and she met the same man fifteen 
times, always with a flower in his buiton-iole.” 

«The same flower?’’ interposed Peter, with an 
insultingly, credulous air. 

Philomela took no notice of his question. 

“And every journey she has taken since she 
has come across him in just the same way,” she 


} continued; ‘‘and every time he sort of smiles 


with his eyes, but gives no other sign of recog- 
nition, - What do.you think of it?” said she, 
bringing up suddenly. 

“I don’t think anything of it in particular; 
only an unusually pretty girl, and a usually 
susceptible man. What is there to it?” replied 
Peter. 

“Well,” 


said Philomela, impatiently, “why 
; doesn't he try to make her acquaintance some- 


how, or else why does he follow her so?” 
“Tow should I know? Is that all?” returned 


} Peter, picking up his paper. 


It was enough to make Moses himself speak 


} out; and Philomela, being not meeker than he, 


exclaimed, 

‘Cousin Aliee, when we have another story 
to tell, we will address ourselves to the sofa- 
cushions, and then we shall get all the advice 
we expect!” 


“Advice! Why, I don’t see anything for 


, cousin Alice to do but keep along in her own 


way. The fellow does nothing to annoy her, a3 
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I understand; and you can’t enter a complaint 
against a man for riding in the cars with a 
flower in his mouth,” protested Peter. ‘Some 
men are just so sappy.” 

“He has done something more than that,” 
said Philomela. ‘At least, somebody has; and 
we suppose it to be he, . She continues to have 
anonymous presents sent her. First, of a book- 
mark, with a painted apple-blossom on it; an- 
other time, a bouquet of wax apple-flowers; and 
still another time, a chromo picture of them in 
a frame made of apple-seeds. Yesterday he 
was in the car again, and kept such a watch 
of her that cousin Alice became real nervous; 
and to-day, what do you think, Peter? but the 
letter-carrier, brought this.” 


Philomela held up, as she spoke, an exquisite 
ivory .breast-pin, so, delicately carved, in the ° 
form of a cluster of apple-buds, that even ; 
Peter's quiet blood beat a calm approyal of its | 


beauty. 

“What can I do, cousin Peter?” said Alice, 
in a nervous flutter. ‘I don’t wish, of course, 
to keep these things, and I can’t return them to 
anybody.” 


“Lay them aside; that won’t be keeping : 


them,” replied Peter. 


“Sometimes a man seems to be a real com- ! 


fort in the way of clearing up and setting 


straight, and sometimes he is no better than a } 


’ 


tow-string,” remarked Philomela, who had a 
way of making her charges. against men as a 
body, and not Peter as an individual. 

And then the dinner-bell opportunely rang. 

Not many days after, Philomela and cousin 
Alice went down behind the house for some of 
the azaleas that made the sloping hillside one 
bed of fragrant bloom. 

“There are plenty of young wintergreens 
further along—let’s go for them, and gather our 
flowers when we come back,” said Philomela. 

So they kept on quite to the brook that. picked 


its troubled way along the bottom of the dell, ; 


when at a turn around a huge rock they came 
suddenly upon a man with fishing-tackle, and a 
string of trout. 

“Why, Osborne Gray!” exclaimed Philomela, 
running forward in delighted surprise, and hold- 
ing out both hands, which only made the appro- 
priate number, as both his were full. ‘How 
came you here? I didn’t know you were in 
town! Why haven’t you been to see us?” she 
continued. 

To her surprise Osborne Gray blushed and 
bowed awkwardly, and forgot his usual ready 
flow of words. And then, still more to her sur- 
prise, on looking around to introduce cousin 
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’ Alice, she found the latter’s face the color of 
‘the azalea-blossoms she had stuck in her belt; 
and a general desire impressed all over her to 
pinch her left ear, and go invisible, like the old 
conjurer, in the story. But just at that spot 
of the dell there was not 89 much as a whortle- 
berry-bush to hide behind; and with a strange 
shyness, cousin Alice returned Mr, Gray's em- 
barrassed salutation. 

‘How queerly they behave!” thought Philo- 
mela, But at that point she noticed the gentle. 
man’s puffed shirt-front, diamond-pin, and blue 
neck-tye, with a bunch of azaleas in his button- 
hole, answering precisely as it happened in 
place, to those in Alice’s belt. And then her 
eyes were suddenly opened, and she saw that 
cousin Alice’s mysterious car-acquaintance was 
nobody but Osborne Gray, after all. Osborne 
Gray! Why she had known him ever since she 
was born. A bachelor of some years standing 
at this time, rich and agreeable, and polite 
to everybody; but so odd, and as hard to 
‘ bring under bit and rein as a wild colt of the 
‘ prairies. 

Every new girl who came to town was sure to 
‘ mistake his pleasing civilities to her, as a 
stranger and a woman, to be symptoms of 
} softening of the heart; each one believing she 
was the discoverer of himself for whom Osborne 
had been waiting all the lost years. And each 
one, as soon as she showed the beginnings of 
tender interest, had been dropped by him as 
though she had been a hot chestnut. 

«And now she has turned out to be some- 
body whom somebody knows, it is all over be- 
tween him and cousin Alice; and I could see 
she was really interested as well as he,” mused 
Philomela, with real regret; for though she was 
no match-maker, she knew what was appro- 
; priate. “The enchantment will all be gone for 
‘him; and, besides, he won't ever dare look at 
‘ her again for fear he will be encouraging false 
I could shake him,” said she, te her- 
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hopes. 
self. 
But she was mistaken. Something like en- 
chantment. still seemed to hang about cousin 
Alice’s curls and dimples; or else—who could 
‘ tell?—it might be, Osborne Gray felt obliged by 
his code of courtliness to be somewhat polite 
‘to Philomela’s guest. Whichever it was, he 
; helped pick their flowers, and walked with the 
‘ladies to their door, saying little, and looking 
; more. 
3 «Come in, won't you!” asked Philomela. 
; «Not now, thank you. I will oall this evening. 
2] have a little business with Peter,” he re- 
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The business was imperative, and he eame 
promptly. He came, and he kept coming, even- 
ing after evening, and morning after morning; 
while cousin Alice, too shy and quiet to frighten 
a feeding fawn, gave no sign of snares and traps, 
until, before the wary bachelor knew it, a whole 
Red Sea of infatuated love was flowing over his 
doomed head. 

Still Philomela doubted as much as she hoped, 
remembering the long procession of girls who 
had, one by one, gone into the Blue Chamber 
of Osborne Gray’s heart. And so did Peter. 

**Why don’t you tell cousin Alice what a flirt 
Osborne is, Philomela? First, you know she 
will be thinking his intentions are serious, and 
buy her wedding-gown, or something. You 
ought to warn her,” said he. 

“Uzziah is always a lesson for me,” replied 
Philomela, shaking her head. “TI believe med- 
dlers generally make out no better than he did; 
and, I suppose, he put out his hand to steady 
the ark with the best intentions in the world. 
Things do better to be let alone, according to 
my creed. But then,” she continued, breaking 





don’t know what we should do if every man 
thought only of sitting still and being enter- 
tained. And, besides, I think it will amount to 
something this time.” 

Peter laughed a derisive man-laugh. 

“TI don’t see what there is about Osborne 
Gray that turns all the women’s heads, even the 
married ones. He is what would be called a 
desperate flirt in my country. And as for the 
flirtation amounting to something this time, so 
you have thought a dozen times before, to my 
certain knowledge.” 

“Then there must be the thirteenth; and you 
know there is said to be luck in odd numbers,” 
answered Philomela, hopefully. 

And most certainly there was, for at the very 
moment she spoke, Osborne Gray, driving with 
cousin Alice on an appropriately lonely and 
romantic road, was asking the young lady to 
wear upon her engagement-finger, a ring witha 
tiny ruby-apple set in emeralds; while cousin 
Alice was blushing and dimpling, looking shy 
and sweet, and putting it on. 

Thus, after the flowers came the fruit; so in 


out suddenly on the defensive, “I don’t call; good time they went to live in the garden of 
Qsborne Gray a flirt; he is only exceedingly ; Eden together, the bride wearing apple insteul 
For my part, I - of orange-flowers. 


kiad-hearted and hospitable. 





LADY 
BY 


Tue gleam of the flickering fire-light fades, 
And the waning moon goes down; 
Chill blows the wind 'gainst the lattice-shades, 
Then hushes to silence, ashamed of the raids 
It had made through the dreary town, 
In the gathering gloom of the dim fire-light, 
So proudly, so queenly, sits fair Marguerite; 
She heeds not the Frost-king’s breezy breath, 
Whirling without o’er the snow-clad earth; 
She heeds not the waning of moon nor star, 
Her thoughts are happier, holier far— 
For she is betrothed to-night! 


Betrothed! but the choice of her heart is gone— 
He bade her adieu to-day ; 
To-day, as the sound of the clansmen’s horn, 
On the whispering breeze was gently borne, 
He rode from her presence away. 
So the stately Marguerite sits in grief, 
Although one thought gives unbounded relief; 
“Tie is mine! He is mine!" she murmurs low, 
While with crimson blushes her fair cheeks glow; 
And gently her red lips press the ring— 
The shining solitaire—glittering thing! 
His heartfelt friendship gave. 


The gleaming coals glow red in the grate— 
Lady Marguerite sf.ll is dreaming; 
The town-clock strikes—there is one vibrate ; 
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MARGUERITE. 


MISS ABBLE WHEELER. 


Again, there are two—it is very late, 

Yet the hours with bliss are teeming. 
Well-a-day! why is it this charm is given, 
O'erflowing with rapturous thonghts of Heaven? 
It comes alike to the rich and the poor, 

A visitant welcome to castle and moor; 

An enchanter, endowed with wonderful tact, 

Hiding faults, and beauty we also may lack— 
A Heaven-sent Elysian. 


Ever in beauty my lady is peerless, 
None in the land can compare! 
As fair as her chivalrous knight is fearlesse— 
Oh! may her dark eyes forever be tearless, 
Nor dimmed be their lustre rare. 
She seemed like a radiant, glorious queen, 
The spark of the fire-light’s glimmering sheen, 
Glowing on tresses of soft chestnut-brown ; 
Often the wind, as it swept through the town, ~ 
Ilad lifted the curls from her pure, white brow; 
It must be the reason ’tis so angry now, 
Shaking the shutters so rude. 


She heeds not the wind, nor the waning light, 

Dreaming her happiness over to night. 

By the ring encircling her tiny, white hand, 

By the knight gone forth to another land, 
Lady Margucrite is betrothed! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 203, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ELLEN ROSSITER’S LETTER. 

Facine the falling snow, and the bitter blast, 
with the sturdy defiance of strong, young man- 
hood, Dr. John Sterling plunged his homeward 
way through the drifts, whistling cheerily a 
Christmas anthem. The red light from the cur- 
tained windows of his home flared out brightly 
athwart the fluttering flakes. 

“No place like home,” thought Dr. John, 
“particularly on a stormy winter night, and 
after a hard day’s work. I hope none of my 
patients will be so unreasonable as to call me 
out again in this tempest. My good mother has 
about given me up for lost, I dare say.” 

He opened the door-with his latch-key, and 
stamped the snow off his boots and overcoat. 
The parlor door opened, and his mother’s pale 
and anxious face looked out. 

“You, John? How late you are! You must be 
nearly frozen and nearly famished.” 

“Both, mother; and ready to do wonders 
among your Christmas dainties. But what’s 
the matter? Have you seen a ghost, that you 
wear that scared face?” 

“Something very like it, John,” his mother 
said, gravely; “come in. Ob! you will do as 
you are! Sit down here and get warm. Did 
you meet any one, on your way, coming home?” 

“Did I meet any one? And this Christmas- 
eve! There’s a question! Did I meet whom, 
mother?” 

“Amy Earle.” 

“Mrs. Dupree? 


My dear mother, what would 
fetch an invalid out on such a night?” 


‘*Misery—madness, perhaps. She has been 
here.” 

“Mother!” 

“It is quite true; she left not a quarter of an 
hour ago. She came'like a ghost, and vanished 
like one.” 

* Alone?” 

“Alone, and on foot. Was ever such madness 
heard of? The tyrant was away, for a wonder, 
dining at Major Mallory’s, and the imprisoned 
slave broke her bars, and came here.” 

“Good heaven! on such a night! It is enough, 
with her constitution, to give her her death.” 





“T don’t know that we need lament that, if it 
be so. Death is sometimes a merciful relief. I 
would rather see her at rest in her coffin, than 
that villain’s miserable wife.” 

“Mother, you exaggerate, I think. 
brought her here? What did she say?” 

“Nothing that I can repeat—all was inco- 
herent and wild. She wished she was dead—it 
was too late ‘for mutual help, she was not his 
wife; she had sworn to keep his secret, and 
dare not break her oath. And then she broke 
out with a wild storm of hysterical sobbing, and 
said she would betray herself if she lingered 
longer, and rushed out of the house like a mad 
thing! I followed, but she was already out of 
sight. John, I think misery is turning her 
brain.” 

“God forbid!” said her son. He had turned 
very pale, and sat looking into the glowing 
coals. ‘Mother, I must go over to Blackwood 
Grange to-night.” 

“Impossible, John, in this storm.” 

*«‘The storm will not hurt me, mother; and I 
would brave ten thousand such storms for poor 
Amy’s sake. How do we know what may have 
befallen her on such a night? I will go at once.” 

“Not until after supper,” said his mother, 
resolutely. ‘I will not hear of it, John. Here, 
draw up your chair; it is quite ready, and quite 
spoiled waiting.” 

Dr. Sterling obeyed. He bad been hungsy 
enough a moment before; but now he munched 
his toast, and drank his tea mechanically. ‘Pale 
and moody he sat. What if that little, frail crea- 
ture had never reached home? What if they 
should find her, white and cold, among the piti- 
less snow-drifts? He pushed away his cup and 
plate, and arose. 

« Already,” said Mrs. Sterling, reproachfully; 
“and you said you were hungry.” 

*T cannot eat, mother. Good heavens! she 
may be. lying frozen to death by the wayside, 
whilst I loiter here. Poor child! Poor Amy! 
I wish Gaston Dupree had frozen to an icicle in 
the winter's storm the night I first brought him 
to Blackwood Grange.” 

He seized his overcoat savagely and put 
it on. Thrusting his hands into the pockets, 
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in search of his fur gloves, he brought forth a 
letter. 

“Hallo! I quite forgot this! 
you, mother, from the far North.” 

He threw the letter'in her lap. Mrs, Sterling 
eyed the superscription in surprise. 

«A woman's hand, and aw unknown one to 
me. Post-marked Hollisville. Why, Jolin, that 
is the New England village where Dorothy Har- 
denbrook died! Who can it be from?” 

“You had better open it and see.” 

Mrs, Sterling opened the envelope, and drew 
forth a closely-written sheet. As she unfolded 
it, a card fell out upon the carpet, Her son 
stooped and picked it up. 

“A carte de visite! It can’t be a love-letter, 
with the gentleman’s:picture inclosed, Why—” 

He stopped short, and stood staring. The 
picture was not a gentleman’s. It was a vig- 
nette: the dark face of a young girl of more 
than common beauty, Two great, dark eyes 
lit up a handsome gipsy face—a bold, bright, 
dauntless face, that could not fail to impress. 

But it was not the beauty of that pictured 
face that held Dr. John spell-bound. It was its 
unaccountable familiarity. It was as familiar 
to him, that gipsy face, as his own in the glass, 
and yet he could not place it. 

«‘Where have I seen this woman ?”’ he thought. 
“Tt is a face not easily forgotten. Those big, 
black cyes; that determined chin; that square, 
beld brow; that compressed mouth. My God! 
it is the face of Gaston Dupree!” 

John Sterling absolutely recoiled from the 
picture and his own discovery. But in an in- 
stant he had recovered. 

“It cannot be Gaston Dupree, of course. But 
if Gaston Dupree has a twin sister on earth, this 
is her portrait.” 

He turned the picture over. On the back 
was written, in a bold, decided hand, 

“Truly yours, IsaBeL VANCE, 
Hollisville, May 4th, 18—.” 

“Tsabel Vance! Isabel Vance!’ repeated the 
young doctor. ‘I have heard that nawe before, 
too, Ah! I recollect! 
young lady Miss Hardenbrook _ disinhevited. 
What does Isabel Vance mean by sending her 
picture here; and what does she mean, also, by 
being the living image of Amy’s villainous hus- 
band?” 

Ife was interrupted by his mother. Mrs, 
Sterling rose up very pale, and placed tne letter 
in his hands. 

“Read that, John! 
warning, but I fear it comes too late.” 

Joun took the letter, and looked just at the 
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} signature. It was not ‘Isabel Vance,” but 
; *«Ellen Rossiter,’ and the letter ran thus: 
5 
} «Mns. Srertinc—Mapam—Althongh person- 
; ally a stranger to you, I know that you are the 
guardian and nearest femal friend of Miss 
> Amy Earle, of Blackwood Grange, the young 
*Tady to whom Dorothy Hardenbrook left her 
} fortune. It is on Miss Amy Earle’s account I 
3 take the liberty of writing this letter. 
“Tam a woman lying on her death-bed. Be- 
; fore you receive this I shall be in my grave. 
; Accept it as a yoice from the grave—a voice 
raised to warn your ward, Pray God the warn- 
ing come not too late! 
$ ‘Dorothy Hardenbrook had adopted 2 young 
} relative, a Miss Isabel Vance, with the resolu- 
; tion of making her her heiress some years be- 
fore she died, She took this Isabel Vance off 
the stage, for she was a play-actor, and shut 
her up in the house at. Hollisyille. She was 
very severe with her, and the girl needed it, 
for she was bold, and bad, and headstrong, and 
unscrupulous. She was engaged to a young 
$ man she had known in the city, Mr. George 
; Wildair, and he used to follow her secretly and 
meet her in the village. Miss Hardenbrook 
lated him, and forbade Isabel seeing him on 
pain of disinheritance. Isabel promised, and 
disobeyed—lying came natural to her. She 
met him again and again, by night and by 
stealth. Miss Hardenbrook discovered it, and 
the result was she disinherited Isabel, and left 
her fortune to Miss Amy Earle. 

“Isabel's troubles came all at once, as trou- 
bles do come. Mr. Wildair jilted her immedi- 
ately—it was her fortune he wanted, not herself. 
} He jilted her, and she left the village and dis- 

appeared. If ever woman looked possessed of 
3a demon, Isnbel Vance did the last time I saw 
I knew then she would do something des- 
perate, and I know now she has done it. 
“The next I heard of George Wildair he was 
engaged to Miss Earle; the next I heard he had 
> been foully murdered the night before his wed- 
ding. Madam, Isabel Vance did that deed. I 
am dying, and I say it—Isabel Vance shot her 
false lover as surely as I shall be judged. 

“TI have never set eyes on her since. I don’t 
} know what has become of her; but I do know 

that that is not likely to be her first and last 
crime, She will wreak her vengeance on Miss 
} Earle, too, if you do not take care. She is 
subtle as a serpent, cunning as a fox, and un- 
scrupulous enough, and daring enough for any 
> deed under heaven. I send you her pictrie 
; that you may recognize her, if you ever meet; 





her. 





— 
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and there is a specimen of her handwriting on } 
the reverse. Beware of her! I say it solemnly } 
and warningly—a dying woman—beware of} 
Isabel Vance! Exttex Rossiter.” ; 
rf 
Abruptly and startlingly the letter closed. } 
Dr. John looked up from it to behold his mother } 
staring at the picture much as he had stared. 
“Who is it?” she said, with a bewildered $ 


there, I will know what to do. Don’t sit up for 
me, mother, I may return late.” 

«‘As if I could sleep. And John, for heaven’s 
sake! take care of that wretch. If Gaston Du- 
pree, or Isabel Vance, suspects you know the 
secret of her life, your life will not be worth an 
hour’s purchase. You will be found as they 
found poor George Wildair.” 

“I am not afraid of Gaston Dupree,” said Dr. 


look. ‘Surely, I have seen that face before! John, coolly; ‘‘forewarned is forearmed. Good- 


John, who is it?” ; 

“Try again, mother—think over the people } 
you know in this vicinity. Imagine that splen- } 
did crop of hair, cut short; imagine a mustache ; 
on that dainty upper lip, and I think you will } 
have it.” 

Mrs. Sterling dropped the picture as if it} 
burnt her, and staggered back with a shrill ery, ; 

“Tt is Gaston Dupree. Isabel Vance is Gaston $ 
Dupree!” 

“Good gracious, mother!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, startled by a supposition that had never 
struck him, ‘‘what a preposterous idea! For 
Gaston Dupree and Isabel Vance to be one} 
and the same is the wildest of wild impossi- } 
bilities.” 

“T don’t care!” cried Mrs. Sterling, hysteri- 
cally; ‘it may be impossible, but it is true! } 
Oh! my poor, little dove! in the claws of that } 
hawk! I understand all now; she said she was } 
not his wife. That is the secret he made her } 
swear to keep; he had to tell her, and made her 
swear never to betray him. Oh, John Sterling! } 
he will murder that child!” 

Dr. John stood gazing at his mother with an } 
awfully blank face. It seemed such a mad sup- } 
yosition, such an utterly incredible idea—and } 
yet 


| 
| 


“T never thought of this.” ; 
“Go up to Blackwood Grange at once!” ex- } 
claimed his mother, frantically, ‘and tear the} 
mask off that horrible wretch’s face. Have } 
Isabel Vance, alias Gaston Dupree, lodged in : 
jail before morning, for the willful murder of } 
George Wildair. Go!” ; 
“No, no, no!” said Dr. John, ‘“‘not so fast! ; 
There is no hurry—we will do nothing rash. I $ 
couldn’t get Gaston Dupree arrested for murder } 
on the baseless supposition of a dead woman. 
We will, be slow—we will match. strategy with } 
strategy, cunning with cunning. 
mother, I will save Amy yet.” ; 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“Give me this picture. I will go at once to} 
Blackwood and endeavor to see Amy. God grant } 
she may have reached home in safety! Once 

Vor, LV.—18 


by, mother; I beg you'll not sit up for me.” 

Dr. Sterling mounted his nag, and set off. An 
hour’s disagreeable riding brought him to the 
Grange. A sable major-domo answered his 
thundering knock. 

“Ig your mistress at home, Pompey?” 

“Yes, Marse John; jest arriv out ’n de storm. 
Walk right in, Marse John, Miss Amy’s in de 
winter drawing-room.” 

He threw open the door of the cozy, crimson- 
draped room—unutterably cozy after the wild, 
white tempest without. Carpet, curtains, sofas, 
chairs, all were of rich glowing crimson, upon 
which the firelight and lamplight glowed with 
flashing brightness, 

Seated on a low footstool, crouched over the: 
fire, in a strange, distorted attitude of misery, 
was the little mistress of all this splendor. Her’ 
hood had fallen back, her pale yellow hair hung 
loose and disheveled, and the face turned to the: 
fire was colorless as the winter snow. 

She started up, at sight of her visitor, with a 
faint cry, 

“Dr. Sterling! I thought it was Mr. Dupree.” ' 

She laid her hand on her heart, as if to still: 
its tumultuous beating, Dr. John advanced, and 
took both her hands in his, and looked down, 
with infinite tenderness and compassion, in that 


“«My pale, little Amy! You are whiter than 
the drifts outside, this stormy night. Thenk 
heaven, I find you here safe! What madness, 
Amy, for you to face this bitter storm.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
tearless sobs shook her from head to foot. 

“I was so miserable, so lonely, so desolate; 
so forsaken, so heart-broken! Oh, John! You 
don’t know! ‘You can’t know! Iam the most 
wretched creature in all this wide earth.” 

‘Gaston Dupree is a villain, a cold-bloeded 
tyrant and villain; but it is not too late to save 


Trust me, : you from him yet. Amy, I think I know the 


secret of his life—the secret he made you swear 
to keep.” 

She looked up at him in blank, speechless 
terror. 


“It is impossible,” she said, slowly. <‘*No 
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creature on this earth knows it but himself and 
me; and I have not broken my oath.” 

«We will see,” said Dr. John. ‘You would § 
be glad to have your chains broken, would you 
not? To be freed from this horrible union?” 

“Glad!” Her whole face lit up at the thought. 


“It would be new life—it would be heaven on 


earth. But it is impossible—I am his wife; I 
cannot desert him for what is his misfortune, 
not his fault. No human law would give me a 
divorce for an infirmity he cannot help.” 


Dr. John stared at her bewildered. What did } 


she mean? ‘His wife!” ‘‘*Infirmity he could 
not help!” Surely, they were at cross purposes; 
the secret he knew, or thought he knew, was 
not the seoret she had sworn to keep. Was his 


wild supposition only a wild delusion, after all?” ; 


«Where is Mr. Dupree?” he asked, presently. 

** At Major Mallory’s; he has not yet returned. 
I expect him every moment; and John, don’t be 
angry, please—but I had rather he did not find 
you here.” 

«I shall not remain long, 
quietly ; 
letters or notes of Mr. Dupree’s in the house? 
I have a particular reason for wishing to iden- 
tify his writing.” 

Amy looked at him in surprise. 

**Gaston’s writing? Why, John?” 

“T will tel you presently. Oblige me in this 
matter, if you can.” 

“T can, easily—wait a moment.” 

She opened a volume on a table near, and 
produced a eopy of manuscript verses. 
Tennyson's ‘Break, Break,” beautifully writ- 


” replied the doctor, 


ten; and Dr. John started at sight of the fault- ; 
less chirography, as if it had been a death’s- ! 
It was the handwriting of Isabel Vance. | 


head. 
«You will permit me to retain this, Amy? ; 

Thank God! Your freedom is near at hand.” 
He folded the paper and put it in his pocket. : 


Amy gazed at him in wonder—he was pale even : 


to the lips. He stood up to go, holding out his 
hand. 


“Good-by, Amy, and good-night! Keep up a 


good heart, I think your troubles are almost ; 


over.” 

Amy’s answer was a low cry of terror. 
eyes were fixed upon the door-way in a wild, 
dilated stare. Dr. John wheeled round and } 

confronted Gaston Dupree. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TLL UNTO DEATH. 


THERE was an instant’s dead silence, during } 
which the two gazed steadfastly at each other. : 


“but before I go, Amy, have you any } 


It was } 


s 
Her 3 


| Dr. John’s pale face and fearless gray eyes met 
the wolfish glare in the black orbs of Gaston 
: Dupree unflinchingly. 

“So,” cried the latter, hissing his words, and 
‘turning suddenly upon Amy, “so, madam, this 
‘is how you amuse yourself in my absence, is it? 
You send word to your old lovers, and they face 
the howling tempests, and spend the long win- 
ter evening cozily by your side. A thousand 
pities, is it not, that I should happen in at this 
early hour, and spoil your tefe-a-tete? My dear 
Dr. Sterling, pray don’t hurry on my account; 
conduct yourself precisely as though I were 
still at Major Mallory’s.” 

“] intend to,” said Dr. John, coolly. 
taking my departure when you appeared so un- 
ceremoniously—I shall take it now. Good-night, 
: Amy; my mother will be relieved to know you 
3 are so well.” 

He bowed to trembling Amy, and stalked past 

Gaston Dupree, towering above him by a head. 
’ An instant later, and the house-door close 
heavily behind him. Mr. and Mrs. Dupree 
were alone. 

An artist, wishing to paint a living embodi- 
‘ ment of terror, might well have taken Amy for 
‘his subject at that moment. She stood clinging 
‘to the back of a chair, her face utterly color- 
: the blue eyes dilated until they looked 
Salmost black; the lips quivering; the slender 
‘form trembling from head to foot. Those wild, 
; wide eyes were fixed upon the face of Gaston 
’ Dupree as if fascinated; the white lips strove 
to speak, but no sound came. Je stood con- 
‘ fronting her, dark as doom. Only for a second! 
Then, with one stride, he was beside her, grasp- 
ing her slender arm in a cruel grip. 

«Traitress!’’ he hissed, ‘‘perjured traitress! 
And this is how you keep your oath?” 

“T have kept it, Gaston—truly, faithfully, so 

;help me heaven! Oh! don’t, don’t! As truly 
; as I live, I have not betrayed you.” 
; “Then what brings that meddling interloper 
Shere to-night? How came he to know I was 
‘absent from home? You, madam, sent him 
word.” 

“No, no, no! I knew nothing of his coming— 
I never sent him word. He was the last person 
’ I expected to see, to-night.” 

“Or wished to see? Eh, Mrs. Dupree?” with 
asneer. ‘He was a lover of yours, you know, 
; in the days gone by.” 

; ‘He never was,” Amy cried, with spirit. 
‘ “John ‘Sterling was always like a brother to 
me, always my good, kind friend. Never more.” 

“Indeed! And pray what brought your good, 
kind friend all the way from St. Jude’s this 


“T was 


g less; 
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stormy night? 
it will be worse for you! 
in coming. What was that purpose?” 

“Let go my arm, Gaston. You hurt me.” 

“TI will hurt you still more, if you do not 
answer me at once, and truthfully. What 
brought John Sterling to Blackwood Grange 
to-night?” 

“No earthly harm, Gaston—I am sure of it. 
He came to see me, and—a specimen of your 
handwriting.” 

“My handwriting!” He dropped her arm, 
and stood staring at her aghast. ‘‘My hand- 
writing! What could Dr. Sterling want with 
that?” 

“He did not say. Some question of identity, 


Tell me the truth, mistress, or} 
He had some purpose ; in the mistress of Blackwood Grange. 


ment after and the little maid-servant ushered 


‘Amy, what has happened?” 

Both started up with the simultaneous ques- 
tion, for Amy was deadly pale, and the fright- 
ened expression that had grown habitual to her 
of late was wild alarm now. 

“Oh, John! Oh, Mrs. Sterling! 
ill—dying, I am afraid!” 

And then tender-hearted little Amy sunk into 
a chair, and burst, out into hysterical weeping, 
and told them incoherently how he had fallen 
in a fit last night; how they had got him to 
bed; how they had brought him to after infinite 
trouble; and how his first act had been to turn 
every one of them out of the room and double- 


Gaston is 


I think, he mentioned; but there could have} lock his door; how they had listened in fear and 


been no particular purpose?” 

“‘Couldn’t there? 
Did you gratify his whim?” 

“Certainly, Gaston; I never dreamed you; 
would object. There was a copy of verses in a 
book on the table. I gave him that.” 

«And he kept it, I’ll be sworn?” 

“He kept it, I think—yes. If I had thought 


you would object, Gaston, indeed, indeed I} 


never would have shown it.” 


“You're a fool, Amy, and John Sterling is a 


meddlesome knave! But let him take care; I 
have risked too much to lose lightly now. If I 
find him prying into my private affairs, by 
heaven! I'll treat him as I treated ——” 

He stopped short. His face was livid, his 
eyes blazing. In that moment he looked like a 
madman. 

‘‘Don’t stand there gaping like an idiot!” he 
cried, turning with sudden rage upon the 
affrighted Amy; “don’t you see I’m wet to the 
skin! Ring the bell, and summon your ser- 
vants; let them fetch me my clothes. 


want me to get my death? But, of course, you } 


do, you little, white-faced hypocrite; that is the § ablaze with the yellow wintry sunshine. 


dearest desire of your heart; and then you 


might marry the big, hulking doctor—‘John } 
Anderson, my jo, John’—your ‘brother!’ your ; she said. 
But I'll baffle you yet. Lord, I tink he’s gone mad.” 


‘good, kind friend!’ 
I'll baffle you both.” 
Surely Gaston Dupree was mad. 


Do you} 


} trembling all night, outside his chamber, and 
Much you know about it! } heard him raving in wild delirium, and walking 
to and fro, talking insanely to himself. 


How 
he had raved, and walked, all this long day, 
> until at last he had fallen upon the bed from © 


} sheer exhaustion, and lay there like a dead 


man. How, frightened almost to death, she, 
Amy, had fled hither for succor from Dr. John. 

« And, oh, please come!” Amy cried, piteously, 
 clasping her hands, ‘and force the door, and 
see what you can do for him. I know you are 
not a friend of his, John, and that he dislikes 
you; but, oh! he is dying; and you must try 
and forget the past, for my sake.” 

“My poor, little Amy,” John Sterling said, 
with infinite love and compassion, ‘I would do 
far more than that for your sake. I will go at 
once, and my mother shall come, too. You will 
need her services as nurse. I think I under- 
stand why Gaston Dupree locked the chamber- 
door. Mother, put on your bonnet and come; 
$ Lam certain you will be needed.” 

Half an hour later, and the trio were back at 
the lonely old house, its western windows all 
Aunt 
} Car ry met them in the hall. 

‘He hain’t opened his door yet, Miss Amy,” 
“He lies there like dead. Fore de 


John called upon the colored major-domo, 


His voice } and, obtaining the necessary tools, forced the 


rose to a shrill ery—his eyes flamed like living ; door. 


coals. He strode toward’ her—then stopped. 


“Stay here an instant, Amy,” he said, “I 


His white face turned dark-red. He put his } will call you and my mother directly.” 


hand composedly to his head, staggered blindly, : 
’ Dupree lay upon the bed, still wearing the, 


He entered, and closed the door. Gaston 


and fell prostrate at her feet like a log. 

Dr. Sterling and his mother were seated at} clothes he had worn at Major Mallory’s dinner-|. 
their three o’elock dinner on Christmas-day,;} party. The dark face was flushed burning red, 
when a sleigh from Blackwood came over the} but the false mustache was gone, and the face 
frozen snow, and stopped at their door. A mo-} was the very face of Isabel Vance. 
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Dr. Sterling opened the door a moment later, 
and called his mother in. 

“It is as we suspected,” he said, gravely. 
“Gaston Dupree is Isabel Vance. You will re- 
move his masquerade, and replace it with suit- 
able garments. The unfortunate woman is on 
the verge of a raging brain-fever, brought on 
partly by wetting and exposure, partly by men- 
tal excitement. It is ten to one if she ever 
rises from that bed.” 

‘‘Better so,” responded his mother, sternly. 
“And Amy? But Amy knows?” 

“‘No,” said Dr. John, ‘‘that is the strangest 
part of the story; I don’t believe she does. 
Whatever the secret was she swore to keep, it 
was not the secret of this trickster’s sex. You 
will break the horrible deception that has been 
practiced upon her as gently as you can. I will 
go now, and return with the necessary medicines 
in an hour or two.” 

He quitted the room. Amy stood waiting on 

-the landing outside. He took both her hands 
in his, and looked down lovingly into her trou- 
bled face. 

“My own Amy!” he said. ‘My pale little 
girl! All will soon be well with you now. 
There is a shock in store for you—bear it like 
the little heroine you are. My Amy! to think 
that paper walls should have held us apart so 
long. Go in; my mother has something to tell 
you.” 

She looked after him wonderingly; then she 
opened the chamber-door, and went in. 


CHAPTER X. 


SUNLIGHT AT LAST. 

Tue January day had been hopelessly bad 
and wintry. All the morning the low-lying 
clouds, and complaining wind whistling shrilly 
through the bare trees, had foretold the coming 


storm. At noon the storm burst. The wind 
rose to a wild, piercing gale, and the snow fell, 
fast and faster, and in wild, whirling drifts, 
until all around Blackwood Grange lay buried 
in its mid-winter winding-sheet. 

The old house was very still—the stillness 
of death surely, for death stood grim on their 
threshold. The sable servants bated their 
breath, and hushed their voices, and muffled 
their tread, for the master they had never liked 
lay sick unto death in one of the upper rooms. 
They had never liked him; but the dread 
majesty of the grave was around him now, and 
they forgot their old aversion. 

In that spacious chamber, hung with satin 
damask, carpeted in mossy green, acorned with 


exquisite pictures and statueties, the mystery of 

Blackwood Grange was a mystery. no longer. 

Lying in the low, French bed, whiter than the 

snowy pillows, lay Isabel Vance, Gaston Du- 

pree, the mockery of man, was no more, Isabel 

Vance, in the white robes of her, sex, lay toss- 

ing there, raving in delirium, or sleeping the 

heavy, unnatural sleep produced by drugs. 

Amy knew all. The unutterable wonder with 
which she had first heard, her wild incredulity, 
her absolute inability to convince herself of the 
truth, are not to be described. It proved the 
truth of Dr. Sterling’s assertion—whatever the 
secret she had sworn to keep, that was not it. 
Slowly the truth torced itself upon her, day by 
day, until she could realize it at last. She 
clasped her hands in indeseribable thanksgiy- 
ing, her whole face alight with joy. 

“Thank God!” she cried. ‘Oh, thank God! 
thank God! Better anything than be what I 
} thought I was—a madman’s wife!” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Sterling, 

But’ Amy, with a frightened cry, covered her 
face with her hands. 

“I have broken my oath—I swore not to—— 
Oh! don’t ask me any questions, Mrs. Sterling— 
I dare not tell you!” 

Mrs. Sterling smiled. She could guess pretty 
; nearly the truth now. 

; They did not tell Amy that other horrible 
suspicion, that Isabel Vance was the murderess 
of George Wildair. Such ghastly horrors were 
not for her innocent ears; they would spare her 
that, if they could. 

Mrs. Sterling, Amy, aunt Carry, and the 
doctor, were all who were allowed.to set foot 
inside that sick-room. The amaze of aunt 
Carry was something ludicrous in its intensity; 

; but there was no help for it; they were forced 

>to take her into their confidence, And by day 
and by night, for two long weeks, those tlree 
women watched by the bedside of that guilty 

; woman, who had wronged one of them so deeply. 

This wild January afternoon Mrs, Sterling 

$sat by the bedside, watching her patient with 
a very grave face. The crisis of the fever had 
arrived; there was little chance of the sick 
woman's recovery, ahd they did not even hope 
it. Better for them, better for her, that death 
should release her, than that she should live to 
end her days in a mad-house, or a prison, 

Amy sat by the window, gazing dreamily out 
at the fast-falling snow. An infinite calm had 
settled upon her, a deep content, a stronger, 
$ truer, more fervent love than any wild fantasy 
’she had ever known, was slowly, dawning in 
jher heart. Her sorrows had been heavy, her 
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disappointments bitter; but new hope blooms so { “Miss Earle, I insist upon being obeyed. If 
soon in the heart of young persons of nineteen { my patient expresses a wish to see you, you 





or twenty. 

As'the short winter day faded into early dusk 
the snow ceased; but the ground was heaped 
high, and the bitter wind shrieked icily. Amy 
arose to draw the curtains and light the lamp. 

“T am afraid the roads are impassable,” she 
said. ‘The snow is higher than the fences; 
and John will persist in coming the most tem- 
pestuous nights. How is she?” 

She'stopped short, with a thrill of terror. 

For two great, dark eyes looked up at her 
wierdly from the bed—two eyes in which the 
light of delirium shone no longer. 

“Where am I?” said a low, faint voice. ‘What 
is it? What has happened?” 

“You have been very ill,” answered Mrs. 
Sterling, ‘ill of brain-fever. Don’t ask ques- 
tions; drink this, and ‘go to sleep.” 

But Isabel Vance pushed away the cup with 
her weak hand, and fixed the great, aark eyes 
on the matron’s face. 

“What is it?” still xin that faint whisper. 
“Something happened? What was it? Tell 
me—tell me!” 

She looked at Amy—memory seemed strug- 
gling fiercely in her dulled brain; she looked 


at Mrs. Sterling; she looked around the fami- 
liar room, at her own dress—and all burst upon 


her like a flash. She sprang up in bed with a 
cry those who heard might never forget. 

“«DLost!” she shricked, “lost! lost! lost!” 
And then there was a fierce convulsion, that 
seemed rending soul and body apart, and she 
fell back’ upon the pillows like one dead. 

The midnight hour had struck. Through the 
bitter wind, and high-piled snow, Dr. John had 
bravely made his way, and reached the house 
as the mystic hour struck. Amy met him with 
a white, scared face. 

“She is dying, John! Oh! if you could only 
have come'sooner! Nothing can save her now.” 

“Nothing could have saved her at any time. 
My coming sooner would have been of little use. 
My mother is with her? Has she spoken?” 

Still with that white, frightened face, Amy 
told of that dreadful awakening. She trembled 
with nervous ter~or from head to foot as she 
recalled it. 

“My poor little girl!” Dr. Sterling said, 
“these death*bed ‘horrors are too much for your 
tender heart. Goto your own room, my Amy, 
and lie down; you look worn-out. I don’t want 
my precious little treasure—lost so long—to wear 
herself to a shadow. Go and try to sleep.” 

“But, John——” 


; shall be*called. Meantime, go to bed, and go 
{to sleep. Iam not accustomed to be disobeyed; 
{and don’t you begin, mademoiselle. Go!” 
; He turned her toward her own room, led her 
to the door, and left her there with a parting 
‘threat if she dared disobey. Amy smiled to 
$ herself as she went in; it was very sweet to be 
‘taken possession of in this way by Dr. John. 
In the sick-room, Isabel Vance lay fluttering 
between life and death. Nothing could save 
her now. She lay whiter than snow, still as 
marble, but entirely conscious, entirely calm; 
the great, black eyes looking blankly before her 
at the wall. 

The dark eyes turned upon the young doctor 
as he entered, but the old light of hate was 
there no more. 

‘“‘Shall we send fora clergyman, Miss Vance?” 
he said, bending over her, ‘‘your hours on earth 
are numbered.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“No clergyman can help me—!I am long past 
that.” 

“«<«Though your sins be as scarlet, they sha’l 
become white as wool.’ The infinite mercy of 
God is beyond our poor comprehension, Isabel.” 

She shook her head again. 

“You don’t know! You don’t know! I have 
committed a greater crime than deceiving and 
making wretched the life of an innocent girl. 
John Sterling, I am a murderess!” 

“T know it!” 

She stared at him with wild, wide eyes. 

“You shot your false lover, George Wildair, 
the night before he was to have married Amy 
Earle. You deceived her to possess yourself of 
the fortune Dorothy Hardenbrook should have 
left to you. You see I know all.” 

“And yet you talk of forgiveness.” 

“Because there is forgiveness for all who re- 
pent.” 

“But I don’t repent! I would do it again, if 
it were to be done. George Wildair deserved 
his fate; and yet I was mad the night I shot 
him—mad with my wrongs. I don’t think my 
brain has ever been right since. What I told 
Amy, the day I married her, was truth, after 
all.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“Do you not know? But I suppose she kept 
her oath. I told her I was a monomaniac— 
possessed of a desire to murder her. I told her 
the intensity of my love had begot that mad de- 
sire—that I dare not remain an instant with 
Sher alone, lest I should plunge thé fatal knife 
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into her heart. She fainted, poor little girl! } 
and that secret kept my other secret, A babe 
could impose on that insipid little nonentity,” 

“Poor Amy! You have been merciless to 
her, Isabel Vance!” 

‘Well, you can console her when I am gone. 
I ani beyond your power and hers. You would ; 
like to have me hanged for murder, I dare say. 
Death will save you that trouble.” 

Amy slept long and soundly, The sun shin- 
ing brilliantly on the snow, the entrance of } 
aunt Carry with the breakfast-tray aroused her. 
She ate, refreshed by her deep sleep, and hur- 

‘ried to the sick-room. 

It was very, very still. The blinds were still 
closed, the curtains still drawn. Mrs. Sterling 
moved softly about; Dr. John met her on the 
threshold. 

‘* All is over,” he said. ‘She died at dawn 
this morning, almost without a struggle.” 

He led her to the bed. Still, and rigid, and 
white, in the solemn majesty of death, lay Isa- 
bel Vance. More beautiful, perhaps, than she 
had ever been in life, the cold face looking like 
an exquisite face carved in marble. 

“It was given out that Gaston Dupree was 
dead, and, on the third day, a stately procession 
left the gates of Blackwood, But in some way 











the story leaked. out, got whispered abroad, 
erept into the newspapers, warped and dis- 
torted, until John Sterling, for Amy’s sake, felt 
compelled to. come out with the truth. Far and 
wide people talked of the wonderful tale, and 
doubted, and were amazed. It was the most 
unheard-of eccurrence that had ever trans- 
pired. 

Amy Earle left Blackwood, and Mrs. Ster- 
ling with her. They took up their abode in 
New York until spring, living very retired, and 


{preparing for a marriage and a long tour 


abroad. 

Early in May, Dr. John Sterling left his pa- 
tients in St. Jude’s for a very prolonged holi- 
day, and joined his mother in New York. And 
a week after, there was a quiet. wedding; 
and Amy, for the third time, wore the starry 
veil and orange wreath of a virgin bride, and 
became a blessed wife at last. 

They went abroad. Three years they spent 
in Europe; then with a baby, and a Swiss nurse, 
they returned home, and Blackwood Grange be- 
came the happiest home in the State. 

Dr. John is a model, and a paragon of mar- 
ried perfection; and Amy Sterling is: the hap- 
piest little wife, and blessedest little mother in 
wide America. 


THE STRICKEN HEART. 


RY BRBOBERT E. RYAN. 


Tue troubles of departed years 
Bring joys unknown before; 
And soul-refreshing are the tears 

O’er wounds that bled of yore. 


In this dark world of sin and strife 
The days and years depart ; 

But with them scenes are ever rife 
To wound the stricken heart. 


“Deal gently with the erring ones,” 
As God hath dealt with thee; 


Their journey, like thine, was begun 
On life’s tempestuous sea. 


The voice that finds its gentle way 
A wounded heart to cheer, 

Has oft the fewest words to say— 
But, oh! those few how dear. 


’Neath stormy skies their bark was launched, 
*Mid the world’s cold, bitter blast ; 

On earth they trod the thorny path 
That leads to Heaven at last. 





MOONLIGET. 


BY ROSA HARUWICKE. 


*,OONLIGHT, moonlight, glimmering through 
Heaven’s broad curtain of endless blue, 
Shining down with a trembling light, 

On the still breast of the lake to-night. 


Decking the archway of Heaven's vast dome; 
Pointing the way to the Christian's home; 
Gemming the brow of the silent night 

With a tender, beautiful, silvery light. 


Beantiful moonlight, ripple the wave, 
Gleam in the depths of the coral grave; 
Silver the waters with trembling light, 
Cold and beautiful, still and white. 


Tender, glimmering, silvery light, 

Go kiss the brow of my darling to-night ; 
Go on the wings of the midnight air, 

Twine in the braids of her dark brown hair. 





QUEST. 


BY ITHIEL DACRE. 


I. 
OUT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


“Either.” 
He examines me from head to foot, perhaps 
trying to determine whether it will be entirely 


The storm-clouds are hurrying up from the ; safe to leave the door open. 
west, joining forces rapidly, and the low mut- : “Come, come!” I say impatiently, and relax- 
terings of the distant thunder, with now and 3 ing his grasp upon the knob, he darts down the 
then a faint flash of lightning, warn me that, if; hall, and enters a room upon the right. The 
{ would escape a thorough drenching, I must } ‘wind is blowing a perfect hurricane, and the 
speedily gain some place of shelter. heavy door begirs slowly to swing back. I step 

[ am out upon the open prairie, over which, forward hastily to catch it, miss my footing, and 
since early morning, I have been riding. It is } fall sprawling upon the floor; the hand which 
now, as I find by consulting my watch, nearly ; ‘would detain the door accelerates its motion, 
five o’clock; two hours at least before I can : and, with a terrific slam, it comes in contact 
hope to complete my journey. Directly ahead } with the wall. 
I can distinguish, very plainly, the forest at} ‘Well, sir?’ The voice is low and sweet, with 
which the prairie terminates, but whose friendly $ 3 just the faintest imaginable quaver, which, I am 
covert there is not the slightest possibility of ; sure, indicates suppressed laughter. I am on 
my reaching before the storm shall burst; to} ; my feet instantly. The lady who stands before 
the right, nothing but the line where earth and 3 me is a comely matron of, perhaps, forty years. 


sky seem to meet; on my left, a white object, ; “Madam,” I say, with a desperate effort to 


3 
: 
An afternoon in October, three years ago. 
; 
8 


distinctly outlined against the foliage of the 3 appear perfectly at ease and failing lamentably, 


forest beyond. It is a house—the only one in 3 ‘madam, I have been overtaken by the storm, 
sight. I do not stop long to deliberate; but, 3and would request. the privilege of remaining 
upon the first discovery of this stray habitation, ; beneath your roof until it is passed ?” 

alter my course and drive toward it ata quick; ‘Certainly, sir. Will you please step this 
pace. Not more than a mile distant the house 3 way?” 

appears; but experience teaches me that it can- § I close the door and follow. We enter the 
not be less than three, perhaps five. The dis- } room from which the lady had come upon the 
tance lessens—I near the house. It is a long, ’ scene of my mishap. Bidding me be seated, she 
lew-roofed structure, with a broad veranda upon } : rings the bell, and orders for me some refresh- 
every side in view. Considerable space is left { ment. This being brought, she gives instruc- 
in front and on either hand for lawn, and this $ tions for the care of my horse; and then, seating 
is dotted here and there with pieces of statuary, $ 3 herself by the window, resumes the reading of 
antique vases of trailing flowers, and little Sa book which my advent has, doubtless, inter- 
elumps of blossoming shrubs. It is a beautiful ; rupted. 

place. All this I-observe as, dismounting, 13 While regaling myself with the delicious little 
throw the bridle over the paling, open the gate, $ luncheon which has been so hospitably set be- 


and pass up the broad, well-kept gravel-walk 
to the entrance. The large drops of rain are 
pattering merrily around me as I gain the 
veranda and pull the bell. The door is opened 
by a little bright-eyed darkie, who, holding the 
knob tightly, and placing his sturdy figure in 
the opening, “ducks” his woolly pate in obeis- 
ance and awaits, with a broad grin upon his $ 
oily phiz, what I shall say. 

“Is your master at home?” I inquire. 

“No, sar. Went to town dis yere mornin’.” 

‘Your mistress, then; can I see her?” 

“Ole mis’ or young mis’.” And the eyes of } 
the little rascal twinkle. 





: fore me, I have opportunity to observe my sur- 


roundings. The apartment is large, comfortably 
and well-furnished, but plainly. It is lighted 
by five windows. Upon the side three, of the 
French style, opening upon the veranda; at the 
back are two of the description denominated 
“bay.” The walls are literally covered with 
pictures, the subjects chosen being, for the most 
part, scenes of the chase. Seated in one of the 
bay-windows are a lady and gentleman engaged 
at a game of chess. As I look the single mono- 
syllable “‘check” comes from the lady’s lips. I 
am not near enough to distinguish the ‘situa- 


3tion;” but that it is not advantageous to the 
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QUEST. 


One 





gentleman I am induced to believe from the ex- 
pression of the lady’s face. The countenance 
of the gentleman I cannot see. He appears to 
deliberate a moment, and then says, 

“Again you triumph, Miss Dora. 
checkmated in two moves.” 

The lady bows, and they both arise from the 
table, the gentleman advances toward my hostess, 
the lady stepping up to a book-case and drawing 
forth a volume. There is something familiar in 
the easy grace of the gentleman as he advances, 
and I glance at his face. Our eyes meet. I 
arise instantly. 

‘‘Why, Guy Dalton! Can it be?” he exclaims, 
stepping briskly forward. 

‘As certainly as you are Clarence Lawton,” 
I reply; and we shake hands warmly. Then I 
am presented, in due form, to my hostess, Mrs. 
Wheaton, and the late antagonist of my friend, 
Miss Graham. 

The storm continues without abatement far 
into the night; but the day dawns clear and 
beautiful. This morning, as usual, I arise early. 
As I stand looking from the window, it occurs 
to me that a seat upon the veranda will not be 
unpleasant; so, taking the nearest chair, I open 
the window and pass out, ensconce myself com- 
fortably, and light a segar. The birds are sing- 
ing merrily in the wood beyond, and the soft 
morning air is swect with the odors of the forest, 
My enjoyment of such a scene is always keen; 
but to-day I am in an unusually happy mood; 
not in exuberant spirits, but in a very quiet, 
peaceful frame of mind. And so I sit.smoking, 
with pleasant and varied fancies drifting idly 
through my brain. 


I shall be 








man. The great financial crisis of that year 
had suddenly swept away my inheritance. The 
grand old mansion, the broad acres, which had 
been in the family for generations, must be sold. 
My college course, upon which I am about to 
enter, must be given up. All the bright dreams 
of a successful career, in the path which I would 
have chosen, relinquished. The struggle must 
be for bread now—for subsistence, not fame. It 
is very hard, but I, strive to stifle the murmurs 
of my heart, and, listening to my mother’s kindly 
advice and hopeful expression for the future, 
think that Iam resigned. Am 1? 

As I sit looking into the fire a beautiful face 
seems to rise from the flames; the deep, trusting 
blue eyes look into mine. Mary,” I whisper, 
softly. Gradually the face grows indistinct and 
fades away, and the fire leaps brightly where 
before it seemed. Now, for the first time, I 
realize the full extent of my loss. 

“A beggar!” I exclaim, bitterly; ‘a poor, 
penniless wretch, such as I now am, cannot, of 
course, aspire to the hand of Leonidas Wilton’s 
daughter!” 

‘“‘It will make no difference with Mary,” my 
mother says, soothingly. 

“With Mary? No! But Judge Wilton is a 
proud old man, mother, and a very worldly one!” 

“I cannot think, my son, that he will be at 
all influenced by your loss of fortune.” 

“I do, mother; you don’t know the man so 
wellasIdo. But I may as well put the matter 
to the test!” and, snatching up my hat from the 
floor beside me, I pass from the house. It isa 
fine, starlight November .night; but, scarcely 
noticing its loveliness:in my purturbed state of 


Presently, the soft, low tones of a song fall } mind, I pass through the village aud ascend 
upon my ear, “Tis but a little faded flower.” You ; the hill upon which is situated the residence of 


remember that pretty ballad of J. R. Thomas’, ; Judge Wilton. 


Reaching the entrance, I walk 


which M’me. Anna Bishop sings so well? The { round to the jeft, for I hear Mary singing, and 


singer is evidently a lady. The voice is sweet, 
powerful, well-cultivated. I listen intently; a 
sweeter voice I have never heard. The.song is 
finished, sung again, and then another is‘begun. 
The first was beautiful; but this makes my heart 
stand still. Strangely familiar the voice seems, 
and the song! Seven years have passed since I 
heard it; but the first line of the melody carries 
me back to that time; and the beautiful girl who 
sang it I see again as upon that night: The song 
is done, the last faint echo dies away; but the 
train of associations which it has awakened does 
not fade so soon. 
i @ sd 
A REVERY OF THE PAST. 

Ler me go back a few years. In 1857 1 was 

in my native village of Chichester—a ruined 





will enter by the door which opens from the 


music-room into the garden. The door is ajar, 
and I enter unobserved. She. ds playing the 
prelude of a song, and presently, sings: 
“When other lips and other hearts 
Their tales of love sha!! tell, 
In language whose excess imparts 
power they feel so well, 
In such a scene, there may, perhaps, 
Some recollection be 
Of days that have as happy been— 
Then you'll remember me!” 

Involuntarily I draw near the piano as the 
clear notes of this sweetest of songs rise and fall. 
My shadow rests upon the music, and, with a 
start, Mary turns around. 

“Why, Guy! How you startled me!” And 
then, noticing the expression of my face, “Oh, 
Guy! what has happened?” 








QUEST. 





Gently I lead her to the sofa and tell her of} 
my misfortune, Pale, with one little hand rest- 
ing upon my shoulder,,and the other clasped in ‘ 
mine, she listens to the end. 

“Oh, Guy! I am sorry for you! It will be 
hard for you to bear—you are se proud, so am- 
bitious.”’ 

“Nay, Mary, those are the least of the trou- 
bles which this misfortune brings me. The loss 
of this money annuls our engagement. It is but 
right that I should release you from it. I ama 
beggar now; you an heiress!” 

“Guy!” 

Only that little word, only my name; but the 
tone speaks more than language can convey. 

«But your father, Mary?” 

She is silent a moment, and then says, shak- 
ing her head sadly, 

“I don’t know how he will look upon it, Guy. } 
Go and see him—he is in the library—and then 
come back to me.” 

The conference with old Judge Wilton is not 
a pleasant one, and terminates as I have but too } 
good reason to anticipate. I return to Mary. 
She is awaiting me anxiously. 

“It is as I feared, Mary.” 





I can scarcely 


articulate the words, for my heart is wpa, 


broken. 

«J will go to him, Guy!” she exclaims, but I ; 
detain her. 

“No, Mary, it can do no good. He has given 
me one chance.” ; 

«And that is?” 3 

“Three years are given me in which to repair } 
my fortune. In case of success, I am to have } 
your hand. In the interim there is to be no} 
communication of any kind between us—we are } 
to be as strangers.” 

“As strangers? Never, Guy!’ 3 

“Tt is your father’s decree, Mary, and we 3 
may not set it aside. It is hard, my darling, I ; 
know, but I do not think we shall forget. I will ; 
try to accomplish the task which your father has 3 
imposed. You will wait for me, Mary?” 

‘Forever, Guy!” 

**God bless you, my darling!” 

A moment I clasp her in my arms, then hurry 
from the room. 

Judge Wilton has, doubtless, deemed the con- $ 
ditions which he has imposed so difficult that } 
their fulfillment will be impossible; but I deter- 
mine, with God’s help, to accomplish what I ean. 
If I fail it shall be from no lack of effort. 

After the sale, I purchased a little cottage on ° 
the outskirts of my native village for my mother, } 
and leaving her as well provided for as I can, ; 
start for California. ; 


$ Wilton, a bold and successful speculator. 
} immensely wealthy, and has a princely estab- 





Two years slip by; but 1 have not grown rich. 
Then comes a telegram of my mother’s sudden 
illness. I hasten to Chichester; but reach it 
only a day before my mother dies. This is a 
severe blow. Iam alone in the world now. 

Leonidas Wilton is no longer a resident of 
Chichester. His noble mansion is burned to 
the ground. I am not surprised, for my mother 
has written me of it. Only a few days I remain 
in my native town—for there is nothing to keep 
me now, or make me wish to tarry; besides, my 
fortune is yet to be earned. One year left in 
which to gain it—that. is all. I go to New York. 
The steamer does not sail until next day—for I 
shall return to my old field of labor. That night 
I attend the opera. Mary is there—I see her 
in the box opposite my friend’s. There is an 
old gentleman with her, a tall, fine-looking man 
I turn:to my friend, and inquire his name. 

“Gen. B——, I am told.” 

“A fine-looking man.” 

“Yes; but don’t you think the lady beautiful?” 

“Very,” I return; and my friend continues, 

“That is Miss Wilton, daughter of Leonidas 
He is 


lishment just out of town. The man’s daring is 
wonderful; but I think he’ll venture too far yet, 
and go to ‘everlasting smash!’ I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with the daughter; but they 
say she is very cold—a perfect iceberg! She is 
waiting, I presume, for some prince to fall down 
and worship her.” 

Mary sees and recognizes me. How hard that 
I cannot pass round to the box and speak with 
her. A few words would cheer and strengthen 
me how much! Yet it must not be, for I cannot 
then say that I have fulfilled my agreement. 
Fool that I was to have-gubscribed to such con- 
ditions! Bitterly I repent it for the moment— 
but not after. 

The next day I sail. The year passes by, and 
the three years have sped; but no fortune has 
blessed my unwearying exertions. The time of 
my probation is expired, and I possess but ten 
thousand dollars. That is hard-earned money! 
Three years more of labor such as I have passed 
through would place me beyond the need of 
wealth—I should be in my grave. Heart-sick 
and weary, broken down in health, I go to the 
only place on earth which I can call home—the 
little cottage at Chichester, to rest. Slowly and 
} sadly the summer goes by, but my health im- 
; proves. In the autumn, my inspiration comes 
to me. I can scarcely regard it as less than 
> heaven sent. I work at my idea steadily, hardly 
stopping for sleep, and at last it is perfected— 
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I am rich! A simple mechanical contrivance 
has gained for me the wealth whieh years of toil 
had failed to procure. 

Then I seek my darling; but, alas, too late. 
The prediction of my friend has proved true. 
Leonidas Wilton had ventured all, and lost. His 
is the grave of a suicide. Where is Mary? Years 
have not revealed. I still look for her. A rest- 
less man I wander from place to,place, hoping 
some day to gain a clue. 

My revery is ended. 
thread of the Past until it brings me to the Pre- 
sent, The end is not yet. 


III. 


‘*Goop-Mornina, Guy.” 

I look up and return the greeting of Clarence, 
who stands leaning against one of the veranda 
columns a few feet from me, like myself, burn- 
ing incense to the gods. He is the picturc of 
idle enjoyment. 

‘Day dreaming?” He smiles quizzically. 

“Well, yes, I suppose so; I was thinking of 
old times.” 

«A rather sad theme for revery. Hear what 
Tennyson says: 

“*Dear aa remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love; 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

Oh, Death in Life! the days that are no more.’” 

“¢The days that are no more.’ There’s a 
mournful sweetness in the words, Clarence.” 

“There is. But to descend to the practical, 
Guy ; suppose we have a game of chess. It lacks 
an hour of breakfast-time. What say you?” 

“I should like nothing better.” 

‘This way, then.” 

I arise and follow. 

About ten o’clock I resume my journey. My 
friend is to accompany meto D——, the nearest 
town. We are both inclined to silence, and for 
some distance nothing is said by either. Cla- 
rence is the first to speak. 

“Why, Guy, man, what is the matter with you? 
I never knew you to bein such low spirits! You 
are not ill?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Any objection to being amused?” 

“Not a particle,” Lreply, laughing. ‘‘Why?” 

“T’ve a little story to tell you, if you are in- 
clined to listen.” 

“‘ Proceed.” 

“First a question. 
natural visitations?’ 

“No!” 

“In other words, you think that ghosts are 
humbugs, hallucinations; and so forth?” 


Do you believe in super- 


T have followed. the } 


$ Most emphatically!” 

“Well, Teddy O’Regan entertains a different 
: opinion.” 

} «Who, pray, is Teddy O’Regan?” 

“An Irish lad~a perfect gem of an uncut 
emerald, that my uncle picked up at D——. He 
has not been long in America. The night of his 
arrival at my uncle's, he was given the large 
room over the stable in which to sleep, and that 
first night Teddy saw a ghost; so he declared, 
with great earnestness, in the richest of brogue, 
to me the following morning. 

“What was it like, Teddy,’ I inquired. 

*«Loike, yer honor? ‘Och! an it was just 
loike nothing at all, at all!’ 

«That is what I had supposed, Teddy,’ I 
said; ‘you were dreaming!’ 

“‘*Draming, is it? Don’t be afther pokin’ fun 
at me, yer honor; I tell ye’s but the thruth.’ 

“Then he told me about his vision. 

“He had awakened in the night, and found 
the moon shining full in his face. He changed 





} his position, but could not get to sleep again. 

As he lay thinking, a strange sound struck his 
} ear—like a rocking-chair in motion upon a bare 
floor. 


Teddy started up in consternation, and 
gazed in the direction from which the sound 
seemed to proceed. There, at the other end 

; of the room, was a large, old-fashioned, high- 

} backed rocking-chair, rocking away as if pos- 

} sessed, and that with no visible motive power. 

; According to his‘own account, Teddy was fright- 

ened half out of his wits. His first impulse was 
to yell as loud as he could for help. He made 
the attempt, but scream he could not; so he 
covered himself up, and lay shaking with fear 
until morning. 

“Tt was useless to argue with the boy, no- 
> thing short of ocular proof would convince him 
Sthat he had not been visited by a ghost. I 
: determined to sift the matter thoroughly, think- 
} ing that, perhaps, some of the servants had been 

playing upon his superstition; and so I told him 

} to go to bed as usual the following night, pro- 
mising to sit beside him, and to ‘lay’ any ghosts 
that might appear. I had not long to wait for 
a demonstration. I reckon I had been there 

$ five minutes, not more, when the chair began to 

; rock I was in the dark, for the moon was not 

} yet up—and you know it is entirely contrary to 
ghostly habits to appear in any light save that 

3 of Luna. However, I could distinctly hear the 

} rocking, and caught occasional glimpses of the 
high back as it passed to and fro in front of a 

} portion of the window. It was at first viclent, 

: gradually decreasing in rapidity of motion until 

: it stopped. This was repeated three times. 1 
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Teddy’s ghost appeared.” 

«« Appeared?” 

“Yes!” 

“How?” 

_ “Close beside the chair stood a barrel half- 
full of seed corn, and out of this, as I flashed the 
light over it, jumped three of the largest rats 
l ever saw.” 

“Well, did you convince Teddy?” 

“In this particular instance, yes; but he is 
still a firm believer in ghosts. He is a smart 
boy, and will soon astonish his parents in the 
old country with a letter in his own ‘hand- 
write.’”’ 

«Are you teaching him to write?” 

“1? Qh, no!, My aunt’s governess has volun- 
tarily undertaken his instruction. Miss Wilton 
appears to take considerable interest in the lad.” 

Who?” I exclaim, reining in my horse. 

“Miss Wilton,” looking at me inquiringly, 
and also drawing rein. 

“Her Christian name?” 

“I do not know. She.is one of those persons 
with whom you may come in contact every day 
for ten, years, and know little more of her the 
last day than the first.” 








struck a light, quickly stepped to the chair, and: ‘‘Come,” I say, wheeling my horse. “I am 


going back.” 

“Do you think the lady a friend of yours?” 

“Yes; but I may be mistaken.” 

Iam so occupied with my own thoughts that 
I pay but little attention to the few remarks of 
my friend on my way back. 

«Step into the library, Guy, and I will send 
my aunt to you,” Clarence. says, as we enter the 
house, and I pass into the library. Presently 
Mrs. Wheaton comes in. My inquiries are brief. 

“Have you, Mrs. Wheaton, a young lady in 
your employ by the name of Wilton?” 

‘‘As governess? Yes, sir.” 

“Can you tell me her Christian name? 
think she may be an-old friend,” 

‘Mary, I believe—M. W.” 

“It is the person I had supposed. May I 
speak with her?” 

“Certainly; I wili send her to you,” and, 
with a bow, she withdraws. I walk to the win- 
dow,and try to calm myself; all this is so sud- 
den, so unexpected. 

“You wished to see me, sir?” The tone is 
very cool. I turn quickly. Mary is near me. 

‘*My darling!” 

*“*Oh, Guy! Guy! at last!” 


SECOND SIGHT. 


BY MBS. 


Waar wonder I am desolate, 
And ’mid the happy sigh? 
I hear the coming step of Fate, 
I see the shadows nigh. 
No peace is mine, for, everywhere, 
I meet the phantoms, Grief and Care; 
Their threatening faces rise 
When tuneful joy-bells peal on earth, 
An‘4 glad hearts throb with love and mirth ; 
Ob! sad, far-seeing eyes. 


ELLEN 


M. MITCHELL. 


Tis mournful when this mortal gaze 
Beholds those secrets vast 
That lie concealed in future days, 
With dread and gloom o’ercast. 
Strange visions haunt me fall of woe; 
Alas! for all who dwell below. 
In tears, and groans, and sighs ; 
For joy has but a transient reign. 
And then comes sorrow, want, and pain; 
Oh! sad, far-seeing eyes! 





AUTUMN. 


BY ZELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


A patnty maiden, sad and fair, 

With dew-drops frozen in her hair, 

That falls in many a wavy fold, 

To shield the fair form from the cold. 
Gay, brilliant flowers she holds within 
Her shapely hand, blue-veined and thin, 
And now a crown the fair queen weaves 
Of the bright-tiuted forest leaves. 


Alas! ’tis naught but mockery, now, 


The crown rests on a throbbing brow. 
Through scarlet lips, the scented breath 
Whispers unconsciously of death! 


Her destiny she shuns to know, 

A still form hidden by the snow; 
Proudly she sits upon her throne, 
Her minstrelsy the wind’s sad moan, 
And watches from her lone retreat, 
Her subjects dying at her feet. 





TWO WOMEN AND A HORSE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Mrraster and I were bent on an excursion. 

She was a small personage, with a resolute 
will of ‘her own, and an expression of most en- 
gaging innocence. 

I was three years older, two inches taller, and 
a great coward. 

The horse really deserves superlative. He 
eondueted himself with great dignity and gen- 
ueness under very trying circumstances, and 
neither frightened us by running away, nor 
aggravated us by standing still. 

It was October—beautiful, mellow, and gol- 
den; the air was perfumed with dying leaves; 
the landscape was bathed in a purple light; and 
every day seemed more lovely than the rest. 
For at least a week we had experienced a long- 
ing desire ‘to take to the woods and have a day 
of it—a day free from all conventionality and 
rational conduct; but one day it rained—an- 
other day Mirabel had a headache; and then 
the horse went lame. 
queen of days came just before our departure; 
end as all the necessary materials seemed in 





or host, or whatever he is to be called, who was 
extremely fat and extremely lazy, stood strug- 
gling to back the ‘vehicle’ into a suitable spot 
for us to effect an entrance; calling, “Hiram!” 
with every effort, in ‘a most ferocious tone of 
voice. 

Hiram was a small boy of evil propensities, 
who was supposed to help about the farm, and 
whose principal article of attire was a torn, 
straw hat, that looked as though the edges had 
been eaten off. Of course, it was much too large 
for him—as' country boys’ hats invariably are, 
and gave him a jammed down appearance, that 
was quite contradicted by the expression of the 
keen, gray eyes. It was a pitched battle between 
him and his employer which of them should do 
the least work; arid Hiram, by virtue of his 
talent for “dodging,” usually came off victor. 
As there was nothing more to be done, he now 
appeared at the top of the hill, and ‘watched our 


At last, however, this} departure, which was quite an event in the quiet 


place. 
Hiram had the enviable appearance of never 


proper working order;*we lost no time in taking } being ruffled, and presented quite a dignified 


advantage of it. 


contrast to red-faced, fussy Mr. Breers, who 


Four or five miles off there was a spot that } saluted him with'a menacing shake of his fist. 


was a perfect dream of beauty—and wild enough, 
in some -parts, for us to have been the first dis- 
coverers. There’ were cascades, and rustic 
bridges, and dense woods; and the beauty of it 
was that no.one from a distance seemed to know 
anything about it; anda painted Indian would 
have been as likely to cross our path as any re- 
presentative of extreme civilization. We were 
to take the buggy—Mirabel was to drive; and of 
our two unaided selves, we would accomplish 
the feat of getting the horse and vehicle to Silver 
Falls and back in safety. 

In the country, an hallucination prevails that 
a small boy, in driving, takes up no room; but 
whoever is disposed to accept this theory, is re- 
spectfully advised to try it in a narrow buggy 
already occupied by two “females,” who are, 
moreover, women. We had become utterly dis- 


gusted with it; and hence the bold resolve that } 


promised just enough of danger and adventure 
to make it spicy. 

The house where we boarded stood on a hill 
that shelved down to the road; and on the morn- 
ing of — expedition, Mr. Breers, our landlord, 





The delinquent did not notice the compliment - 
in any way, but leisurely descended to hand us 
our basket of luncheon. This was stowed under 
the seat; and promising to attend to Mr. Breers’ 
parting injunction to “give the horse:six quarts 
of oats, if we stayéd until night-fall,” we found 
ourselves in the road, and fairly started. 

I think this was rather a surprise to both of 
us; but the horse evidently knew what he was 
about. How deliciously invigorating the autumn 
air was! And this, added to the consciousness 
that we were doing something quite out of the 
common way, was decidedly exhilarating. 

It seemed to me that we were going on very 
well; when Mirabel suddenly leaned forward, 
and with apparent care in selecting a spot to 
strike, administered a cut of the whip. 

It was not severe, but it was followed by a 
sudden prance that nearly thréw me off my seat. 
‘Mercy on me!” I ejaculated, under my breath. 

Mirabel looked triumphant; and I could see 
by the way she gathered up the. reins, and by 
the flash in her eye, that she considered herself 
to have gained the upper hand of the huge 
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quadruped, who could have gobbled her up at { diately took the bridle, and turned us around— 
’ g mouthful, surprising us by the perfect ease with which he 

«What did he do?” I ventured to ask. did it, as the exploit had caused Mirabel to make 

«Twisted his tail in the lines—there, he is at } a circuit of a mile or so before she could be con- 
it again! Oh, Flo’! do get it out, won’t you?” 3 vinced that it might be achieved with safety— 

Now began a struggle, on my part, with that { and then all three undertook to direct us in the 
perverse caudal appendage, that would go where § right way. 
it did not belong; and I think we were both im- We were profuse with thanks; but once out of 
pressed with the idea that, unless that tail could ; hearing distance, we looked at each other and 
be induced to remain in one spot, our safety was $ laughed; nor would we at all have blamed the 
materially endangered. men if they had refreshed themselves in the 

Mirabel. now confided to me the fact that her } same way. 
experience in driving had been confined to} “We are really having adventures,” said 
horseback riding; a confession that did not } Mirabel; «how kind those men were!” 
tend to put me at all at my ease on that uncer- “Yes,” I replied, a little doubtfully; ‘but it 
tain road—beautiful in a picture, with its ascents } may be as well not to indulge in any more of 
and descents, but characterized hy the term ;the same sort. Are you quite sure that we are 
“hard” when viewed practically by travelers. } right now?” 

However, there was no help for it now—perhaps “Don’t you remember this?” asked Mirabel, 
we would get along; and as the alternative was ; pointing to a breakneck declivity, one side of 
Hiram, it was pleasanter to run the risk. which was bounded by nothing, and. that by 

Just as these thoughts reached their climax, $ water; the other side was a natural wall of rook 
we came to a stand-still. Two or three roads } and woodland, that rose to a great height. 
met, and we deliberated which to take. “Steady, Kitty, that’s a good fellow!” said 

“I thought I knew the way,” said Mirabel, } Mirabel, encouragingly. But Kitty had views of 
doubtfully. ‘*You remember, Flo’, the day that } his own on the proper way of going down dan- 
Hiram drove us to Silver Falls—didn’t he take } gerous hills, and getting his head in rather close 
this road?” ' }proximity,to the ground, he took it, like a dis- 

I gazed searchingly over the landscape from } agreeable dose, at one swallow, and with such 
my side of the buggy; and it seemed to me that } breakneck speed, that we scarcely breathed until 
a certain lemon-colored house had a friendly we were at the bottom. 
expression of countenance, as though we had} “I do believe that was dangerous!” I ejacu- 
met before. lated, when I had found my voice again. 

“This is certainly it,” I replied, confidently ; ‘‘Well,” said Mirabel, philosophically, “we 
and although our steed seemed to remonstrate, } are through with it, at any rate. I thought that 
and required considerable tugging, a touch of } horses always walked down hill. If I had not 
the whip, and much coaxing, to persuade him } held him as tightly as I did——” 
to “turn in.” He finally did it with a jerk, as} The speaker paused—for unutterable results 
though he were saying, ‘Very well, take your } would have been the consequence, in her opinion; 
own way, then, and see what you will come to!” 3 but as I glanced at those mites of hands, with 

We came presently to three men, who were } their two-mouse power, I sent a smile over the 
lawfully at. work in their own private barn, the } water out of Mirabel’s reach—for as long as she 
doors of which stood wide open, and.into which } had made great exertions, I would not disturb 
we were driying with a direetness that must } her illusion. 
have been something of a surprise. This style of going down hill seemed to be 

We had ‘switched eff” into a private lane; ; one of Kitty’s peculiarities—a slight flaw in an 
and our faces now burned painfully as those ; otherwise perfect character. I may as well ob- 
brawny arms suspended their labor, and their ; serve here that, although the horse’s name was 
owners came up to see “what was wanted.” ; Kitty, and, by all the rules of logic, the feminine 
But those hard-working men were true gentle- } pronoun should have been used, we could not 
men, and did not hint by word or look the ridi- ; bring ourselves to regard the animal in any but 
culousness of our position. 3a masculine light; and it would make sad con- 

“We are very.sorry;” I began, in a culprit- } fusion in this narrative were I to attempt to set 
like tone; ‘we haye taken the wrong road. Will ; matters right now. 
you be kind enough to show us the wayto Silver; «There are the Falls!” we exclaimed, as 
Falls?” glimpses of sparkling, leaping water came to 


Q 


With a pleasant smile, one of the men imme- } us through the trees. 
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Yes, there were the Falls—but we could not 
drive over them, nor, ‘indeed, very close. to 
them; and there were various practical matters 
to attend to before we could give ourselves up 
to enjoyment. Kitty was to be tied somewhere 


over his grounds at will. People whispered 
mysteriously of fabulous splendors and curiosi- 
ties to be seen within—but the charmed thresh- 
old was not to be crossed; and the housekeeper, 


‘ who guarded the premises, was represented as a 


in safety; our luncheon was to be eaten, and a { sort of gorgon and mastiff combined. 


programme decided on. 

After a little consultation, we drove on over 
& wildly-romantic road, until we reached some 
beautiful grounds, where we decided to picnic. 
The place had been described to us, and we 
thought we had some idea of its appearance; 
but it proved so entirely different from anything 
we had ever seen before, that we sat in delighted 

- admiration—quite forgetting to leave the buggy 
for @ nearer view. 

The house was not magnificent in architec- 
ture; but it was charming in verandas, above 
and below, and in all sorts of unexpected places; 
in delightfully-irregular windows, here a mul- 
lion, there a bay; in little porches, in vines and 
creepers; but, above all, in that glorious view. 
It fronted on the prettiest of the Falls, over 
which a rainbow hovered continually, and lost 
itself in the wooded cliffs beyond; the water fell 
in sprays of liquid diamonds about eighty feet, 
to the beautiful winding river below; the road, 
like @ strip of green ribbon, wound’ up past the 
house,protected, on the water side, by a-thick, 
stone wall; and separated from the grounds by 
another wall, over which the velvety lawn rose 
like a terrace, dotted with rustic seats that were 
placed to catch every view of land and water. 

The. house was rather low, and built of pale 
gray stone, over which a Virginia creeper now 
flung rich masses of crimson and scarlet, that 
caught the rays of sunshine, and fairly seemed 
to live in thatsplendid blaze of color. The gate- 
way was of rough wood, just as it came from the 
tree, built in a high arch; the seats, the bridges, 
and all the wooden belongings, were an exact 
match. 

The place was beautiful, but still as a picture; 
no sign of life about it; windows and doors were 





We felt thankful for the privilege of eating 
our luncheon on one of those rustic sofas; but 
first, the appalling feat of tying our horse was 
to be accomplished. How did men manage such 
things with such perfect éase? 

“To be sure,” observed Mirabel, as she made 
some ineffectual jumps at’ Kitty, “they are 
usually a few feet taller; (don’t kick me new. 
there’s a good fellow! Flo’, are you holding 
the reins as hard as ever you can?) and they 
have rather more strength. I almost got it 
that time! What does make him look at me so 
queerly over his shoulder?’ Do you think he is 
going to jump, or do anything? Now be good, 
Kitty, and you shall have some oats.” 

The horse was finally tied—I think as much 
to his own surprise as ours, for he evidently had 
not expected anything so sensible of us; and 
he indulged in various experimental twists, as 
though trying to find some flaw in our arrange- 
ments. However, he seemed to come to the 
conclusion that we had really stumbled upon 
the right thing; and he stood quite still while 
we walked around him, (at a respectful dis- 
tance,) and surveyed our work from all points 
of view. 

Scarcely had we completed this ceremony, 
when a man, with a tin kettle on his ar™, ap- 
peared over the hill; and as he approached, his 
eyes were fixed upon us and our equipage with 
much interest and curiosity. Had he arrived 
sooner, he might have enjoyed the pleastre of 
tying the horse himself. 

He gazed back at us lingeringly as he passed: 
and presently, as by an irresistible impulse, he 
retraced his steps, and inquired, “Is that ere 
hoss tied right?” 

He was an elderly man, with an honest face, 


all tightly closed, although the air was soft and {and the tin kettle gave him an air of respect- 
balmy; and this gave us courage to follow Mrs. } ability—so we invited him to satisfy his doubts 
Breers’ directions, and take the hospitality of ‘ by an examination. 

the outside of the house to our hearts’ content. } He put down his kettle with great alacrity, 

The owner of all this beauty was 9 single man, ‘ and gave a good tug at the reins. 

of whom no one seemed to know much, except | “You're a right smart couple of gals, 
that he was rarely at home; some said that he ; he, approvingly, “for you don’t look much uset. 
had been ‘crossed in love;” others, that he had } to hosses. Anything I can do for ye?” 


” 


said 


a crazy wife stowed away in some room, a la 
Rochester; others, again, that he was a dissi-+ 
pated millionaire, who could not exist out of the 


We thanked him for his offer; and having an- 
swered his question as to our destination, he 
took up his kettle, and resumed his journey with 


city; but all agreed in praising the kindness } an evident unwillingness to leave us to our own 


shown to strangers in allowing them to wander 


: devices. 
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“How very isa’ every one is to us!” said I, 
gratefully. 
the old saying that ‘the lame and the lazy are 
always provided for.’”’ 

«JT do not think we come under either of those 
heads to-day,” replied Mirabel, laughing. ‘But, 
really, Flo’, 1 don’t quite like that man’s watch- 
ing us so closely—he is looking back at us again; 
let us get to Mr. Bridgewood'’s gate as fast as 
possible!” 

We had tied the horse some distance below 
the gate, where there was a convenient post; 
but just as we were entering the grounds arose 
the dilemma, suppose the man should run away 
with the horse and buggy while we were eating 
our luncheon! 

“Let him run!” said I, in despair, seeing that 
Mirabel stood irresolute. ‘If he does his worst, 
it is only a matter of a few hundred dollars paid 
to Mr. Breers.” 

“Yes; but how are we to get back?” 

“Qh! hire another vehicle of some one on the 
road.” 

Women are shamefully suspicious creatures, 
sometimes; and the event proved that we had 
wronged the honest son of toil who had shown 
so kind an interest in our welfare. 


With ‘a resolve to fling care to the winds, we 
disposed ourselves comfortably on one of the 
sofas, and arranged our repast on another in 


front of us. There was quite a variety; pump- 
kin and apple-pie, two or three kinds of cake, 
bread, and biscuits, apples, pears, and grapes. 
But we knew before we began that the fruit 
was all we could rely upon; for Mrs. Breers 
was not one of those demented women whom 
Gail Hamilton represents as frying, baking, and 
boiling, body and soul into sowething less than 
their own commodities. Not she; at stated 
times she took a certain number of ingredients, 
and threw them together after a fashion of her 
own; put them into the oven, and took them out 
when she got ready, or when she happened to 
think ofthem. If they were passable, well and 
good: if not, well and good also, in her opinion. 
More than passable they could never be; and 
we esteemed ourselves fortunate if they were 
that—for Mrs. Breers was ‘bent upon “cultivat- 
ing her mind,” which she did by reading all the 
a and magazines that eame in her way. 
e had presented her with various good re- 
jr for which she thanked us; but she seemed 
to regard them in the light of keepsakes, as they 
were put away and never used. 
We soon found that our pumpkin-pie was 
pumpkin, “and it was nothing more”—no other : 


taste whatever entered into its composition; and 


*«“We seem to be an illustration of } 


HORSE. ale 


§ not Selig half-cooked, a fraction of the article 
in its native state would have answered our 
pie: quite as well. The apple-pie was a 
mass of half-baked dough and hard apples; 
the cake was unmitigated saw-dust; bread and 
‘ biscuits sour. We feasted on the fruit and the 
poe and felt grateful to an unpreposesess- 
ing-looking little dog, who rushed out from some 
t unknown corner of the premises, and relieved 

us of a large portion of our unsavory viands. 

The remainder we reserved for Kitty, in case 
the oats proved non est; and where to get them 
we could not imagine, as there was no present 
prospect of their dropping from the clouds. 

“How strange it seems,” said Mirabel, as we 
sat drinking in the beauty of the scene, ‘that 
all this should belong to one man—and one, too, 
who evidently cares very little about it!” 

«I wonder what he looks like?” said I, think- 
ing aloud. 

“Short and fussy, I dare say,” was the reply, 
‘‘with gray hair and spectacles.” 

“And a dressing-gown,” I suggested. ‘Do 
not, I beg of you, forget my favorite abomina- 
tion for a man—it just completes the fascinating 
picture.” 

“Well,” said Mirabel, laughing at my vehe- 
mence, “to please you, then, I will attire him 
in a dressing-gown. But does it not strike you, 
Flo’, that we are rather a couple of ingrates to 
come and enjoy ourselves on the poor man’s 
premises, and then abuse him after this fashion? 
Really, my conscience will not allow it any 
longer; and it appears to me that it is our plain 
duty to go and refresh Kitty with the debris of 
this delectable feast.’ 

We gathered up the provisions; and, on ap- 
proaching our patient quadruped, found him 
gazing wistfully toward us, and showing all the 
signs of delight at our appearance of which he 
was capable. 

“Poor fellow!” said Mirabel, sympathizingly, 
“is he hungry? Have a piece of pie? Oh! 
h!!—h!!!” 

This prolonged squeal was the result of Kitty’s 
frantic acecptance of these delicate attentions, 
to the imminent danger of the hand that held 
the pie; and coming to the frightened damsel’s 
rescue, I threw one article after another into 
the spacious mouth—finishing off with our 
grape-skins and apple-cores. 

“That animal is hungry,” observed Mirabel, 
with an air of great wisdom. ‘Flo’, where in 
the world are we to get those oats?” 

‘“‘Where did Mr. Breers say that we could get 
; them?” 
“He said anywhere,” 





was the bewildered 
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reply, ‘‘which, in this case, seems to mean 
nowhere. Do try to think of something!” 

‘People in the country,” said I, sagely, ‘‘as 
a general thing, keep horses—-and horses, as a 
general thing, eat oats; therefore, I propose 
that we stop at some house, where they look 
likely to have a horse, and ask them to sell us 
some oats,” 

‘‘Stop at strange houses that are not hotels!” 
exclaimed Mirabel, much shocked. ‘I could 
never do that, Flo’!’”’ 

‘Well, you need not,” was my rejoinder, ‘as 
you will be fully occupied with the horse. I 
intend getting out, and ‘doing the deportment’ 
so successfully, as to bewitch that six quarts of 
oats from some strange barn into Kitty’s mouth. 
See if I don’t do it, too!’ 

Mirabel gazed at me half doubtfully, half ad- 
miringly. 

‘You never mean it, Flo’? 
they will like it!” 

“Kitty will,” I replied, laughing at her per- 
plexity, ‘‘and that is more to the purpose. Now, 
drive slowly, Miss Coachman, that I may select 
a domicil on which to commence my designs.” 

I really believe that horse knew exaetly what 
we were after. He pricked up his ears in such 
a delighted way, and gave us all the aid in his 
power. 

“There is a nice, motherly-looking woman,” 
said I, as we approached a small, red house, at 
the side of which an elderly personage, whose 
figure was not unlike a large bolster, was hang- 
ing up clothes. ‘Suppose we try her?” 

Kitty seemed to stop of his own accord; and, 
carefully closing the gate behind me, in order 
to produce the favorable first impression which 
is so important, I called up a pleasing smile, 
and proceeded to open my errand. 

As I approached closer to the stout lady, she 
did not strike me as particularly benevolent- 
looking; and the glance with which she favored 
me had a strange dash of suspicion in it. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me,” said I, 
bravely, ‘“‘where I can get some oats?” 

She eyed me all over very critically. 

“‘My friend and I have driven to the Falls 
from ——,” I continued, confidentially; ««and 
we were;told to give the horse six quarts of oats. 


I don’t believe 


We expect, of course, to pay for them; and if it ; 


” 


is not inconvenient—— 
**Oh!—yes—well—you see, my man, he’s 
haulin’ to-day, and I’m washin’; and, any way, 
I shouldn’t care to take the trouble,” 
As I was leaving rather hastily, she called 
out, as though by way of compensation, ‘Plea- 
sant mornin’!” 


“Do you know where I could get the oats?” 
I asked, desperately. 

‘‘Next house, I guess.” 

Mirabel leaned anxiously forward as I ap- 
peared; and Kitty seemed to say, ‘‘ Well, where 
are they?” 

“You didn’t get the oats?” as I climbed 
gravely into the buggy. 

‘‘No; but I got a valuable piece of informa- 
tion that was well worth the trouble. Mirabel, 
do you know that this is a ‘pleasant morning,’ 
and that we are having an uncommonly good 
time of it—oats, or no oats? Just listen to that 
delicious October music among the trees, 


“¢ And hear the wind through the wild wood a‘sles, 
Like the Lord’s own organ, blow.’” 





But Mirabel’s groveling soul fell again to 
“oats” with disgusting rapidity; and the horse 
gave a disdainful fling, that seemed to express, 
«All very fine, I dare say—but where am I to 
get my dinner?” 

«¢Next house,’” I repeated, with a sense of 
being unappreciated; ‘there it is, Mirabel, 
that little, tumbling-down affair, smothered in 
trees. Now, Kitty, you greedy creature! look 
out for oats!’ 

The door was closed, and I knocked timidly 
on the upperpart. No response; and'I opened 
it—fighting hard with visions of fierce dogs and 
virago-ish women—and found myself in a clean- 
looking room, where a mother and danghter 
were taking their mid-day meal, and had evi- 
dently resolved to be ‘not. at home” to all in- 
truders. 

They gazed at me as though I had come to 
scalp them, or burn the house down; and I felt 
painfully embarrassed. All that I could articu- 
late was ‘‘oats;” and the women exchanged 
looks. If there had been a lunatic asylum 
’ handy, I.am afraid that I would have been 
} taken there. 
> My friend and I——” I began, by way of 

explanation; but I was unceremoniously cut 

short by the older woman, 

‘‘Next house; plenty of hired men there; 

don’t keep a barn—couldn’t possibly do it.” 
> The daughter continued to gaze at me with 
; an expression of vague terror; and with an ad- 
miring glance at the tea-pot, and the conscious- 
ness of a new want, I retired. 

Mirabel made room for me with a stony look 
of despair; and if ever contempt was expressed 
in a horse’s eye, it was in Kitty’s at that mo- 
ment. 

“I have done with women!” said I, emphati- 
cally, ‘Mungo Park may tell all the stories 
he likes about their indefatigable kindness and 
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hospitality to the weary traveler—I prefer deal- ¢ we could ask the women-folks; a little upside 


ing with men. 


beings, the only ones who have reached us a } 


helping hand in this day’s troubles, are to be 
found at the ‘next house’—let us throw our- 
selves on their magnanimity, and I feel quite 
sure that we shall not appeal in vain.” 

«Is that one of our noble deliverers?” asked 
Mirabel, presently, pointing to a sheepish-look- 
ing youth who was driving oxen into a lane. 

“Yes,” I rejoined, quickly. ‘Please come 
here a moment!” with great energy, to the asto- 
nished individual, who regarded us wonderingly. 

I had gotten as far as, ‘‘ My friend and I—-,” 
when the sensation of ‘‘speaking a piece” came 
over me, and I could get no further. 

Mirabel dashed in splendidly to the rescue, 
and came to the point at once. ‘Can we get 
oats here for the horse?” she asked. 


I am assured that those noble ; down now—been movin’. 





>» 


I immediately descended, and Mirabel fol- 
lowed somewhat timidly. The black-whiskered 
man walked Kitty and the buggy toward the 
watering-trough. 

A stout, pleasant-looking woman, in a sun- 
bonnet, now came to see what this was all about. 

‘Well, she guessed mebbe we might get some 
tea. Come along in and rest, anyhow.” 

The doorstep seemed to have run away; and 
we were informed that “this moving houses 
wasn’t so handy for some things as it might 
be.” 

‘‘Moving houses!” Could she be in earnest? 

‘La! yes,” continued our guide, in answer to 
our astonished looks. ‘This place stood a quar- 
ter of a mile, or so, down the road; and hus- 
band had a good offer in land—so, we just 


He ‘“‘Guessed we could—wait a minute, and ? picked up the house and fetched it along. Seems 


he'd go and see.” 

Mirabel’s head was stretched out of the right 
side of the buggy, mine out of the left, to watch 
the movements of our champion. 

“One, two, three!” I exclaimed, in an ecstasy. 

“*QOne, two, three’ what?” asked my com- 
panion. 

‘*Men,” I replied; ‘just look at them! 
cannot fail now.” 

Yes, there were three red shirts, and three 
pairs of faded, blue pantaloons in the far dis- 
tance, as hard at work as a colony of ants. 

The house looked very funny to us—it seemed 
to be on rockers, or something of that sort; or, 
possibly, an earthquake had made havoc with 
the foundations. 

“I do believe he has forgotten all about us!” 
said Mirabel, impatiently, as time passed, and 
the youth did not return. 

“Very well,” said I, determinedly; ‘‘then we 
will just remind him that we are here. This is 
the ultima thule of our searches; so, drive right 
through the gate, Mirabel, dear, which he has 
obligingly left open for us.” 

In we went—Kitty being with some difficulty 
kept from making for the barn; and present!y, 
& nice-looking man, with black whiskers, came 
toward us, carrying a tin pail. 

“Do you see any oats?” asked Mirabel, in 
great excitement. 

Yes, I did see oats; and so did the horse, who 
made various demonstrations expressive of his 
desire to get at them immediately. 


We 





strange to city folks, I s’pose; but ’taint no ways 
strange in these parts. Walk right in—there 
you be!” 

We were half-lifted by her strong arm from 
the ground into what seemed to be the kitchen; 
for a large, tin boiler full of clothes was on the 
stove, and there was no carpet on the floor. A 
very pleasant-looking old woman, and a very 
sulky-looking young one, appeared through dif- 
ferent doors; and the latter frowned severely on 
the tea question. 

‘‘La, me! Jane Elizy,” remonstrated our first 
acquaintance, in answer to what seemed a whis- - 
pered reproof from the other, ‘how long does : 
it take to clap on a kittle and set it to bilin’, Pd 
like to know? The gals look real beat out—and 
’taint much to give the poor things a cup of tea. 
Do ask ’em into the settin’-room, if you ain’t too 
cross to live!” 

“You can walk in here,” was the ungracious 
invitation—and in we walked. 

“Jane Elizy” picked up some tailoring-werk 
with a twitch, as though angry at the interrup- 
tion; and the pleasant old woman, who had fél- 
lowed us in, asked us how far we had come,. 
where we belonged, ete., etc. 

We answered her respectfully; and when we- 
spoke of the fine view from the house, she told 
us cheerfully that she was blind—had been so 
for twenty years. As soon as we heard this, we 
exerted ourselves to tell the dear old lady every- 
thing we could think of that would be at all 
likely to interest her; and she, at least, seemed 


Made bold by success, I ventured to ask {to enjoy the visit, judging from her expressions 


our friend if we.could get a cup of tea in the 
house. 


He seratched his head thoughtfully. «Well, that puzzled us not a little, being an immense 


Vou. LV.—19 


of admiring wonder. 
There was a work of art hanging on the wall 
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half-wreath of flowers, made of hair of alls that floated on the surface, which I silidilanved 
colors, from black #o gray—a novelty that } to persuade myself that I was not imbibing hot 
brought up visions of Indians and scalping, for } water. Mirabel made a wry face over it pri- 
all these trophies must have left several heads vately ; and then devoted herself in ‘Jane Elizy,’ 
in rather a bare condition. The wreath was} with such success that the latter actually 
under glass, aud in the centre was a daguerreo- smiled. 
type of the female who achieved this monument} When we asked the amount of our indebted- 
of patience and bad taste—no other than “Jane } ness, the stout lady assured us that it “wasn’t 
Elizy,” who was now jerking her waxed thread } worth anythin’.” I quite agreed with her; but, 
in and out with quick stabs of her needle. appreciating her kind intentions, we placed a 
«Jane Elizy Tibbets, aged twenty-one years,” } “stamp” inher hand that seemed 'to overwhelm 
said the grandmother, proudly, as though die her, 
had been reading her tombstone; “she done} Our black-whiskered friend, after much urg- 
that three years ago.” ing, guessed that “the oats ‘would be some- 
“T never saw anything like it before,” said I, ; wheres about a shillin’.” Even our inexperi- 
affer casting about in my own mind for some} ence, however, knew that six quarts of oats 
truthful form of expréssion suited to the occa-} could never be had for this price; but we had 
sion. pemerpape: trouble to make him take what 
The artist glanced at her work with evident } seemed to us a fair remuneration. 
affection, and observed, with a sigh, that she; We departed with a hospitable invitation to 
te 
5 








got no chance for anything like that now. call again; and, pleased and triumphant, we 
“You see they've been nigh about druv to} drove to the woods that were all around us, and 
death here,” said the old lady, confidentially, }'loaded ourselves with trophies of autumn leaves 
‘“‘gittin’ to rights after the movin’. And then} and berries. 
they took some boarders to pull out stumps; and? It still wanted some hours to night-fall; and, 
they do eat like all nossessed, and it all falls on} by common consent, we turned Kitty again 
the women, as most everythin’ does, except the } toward Mr. Bridgewood’s, and resolved to ex- 
credit of doin’ things; and I’m laid on the shelf, plore the grounds more thoroughly. We might 
and am only a bother.” never be in that region again; and it was not 
“I wish we had a few more such ‘bothers,’’”’} at all probable that there was such another 
observed ‘Jane Elizy;’ and I figuratively took } place on the face of the earth. We tied Kitty to 
her to my heart for this evidence of good feeling. } the same old post, and left him to ruminate on his 
“««Boarders to pull out stumps,’ repeated }.various adventures, while we again wandered in 
Mirahel, in great perplexity, as we stood gazing } those beautiful grounds, and fell more in love 
from a side porch on which the room opened. } than ever with the mingling of wildness and 


‘What, in pret name of common sense, can ed 
old lady mean? 

“T have it!” I exclaimed, in delight, as my } 
eyes roved over the premises, that had the Jook ? 
of a western clearing. ‘Look at those ®great } 
holes; then at the fence before you, made of 
stumps of trees; then at the men yonder who 
are putting up a piece exactly like this.” 

It was quite a triumph to have guessed it out; 
and a view of Kitty in the distance, with his} 
nose in a pail of oats, added to our satisfac-$ 
tion. 

Presently our friend in the sun-bonnet ap- 
peared with a small tray, on which were two 
cups of light-colored liquid, smoking hot, } 
flanked by the cream-pitcher and sugar-bowl. ; 
We had protested against anything to eat; but } 
we sat down to tea with an expectation of re-} 
freshment. ; 3 

Truth compels me to say that we were disap- 
pointed. It was neither cheering nor inebriat- } 
ing; and I felt thankful for two stray tea-leaves } 





’ cultivation that made them so attractive. 
One spot, in particular, allured us to linger— 
it was a miniature valley, with an emerald 


} green carpet, behind which rose a little wood; 


and, resting against a huge tree, we sat here, 


' and sorted the treasures we had gathered. I 


adorned Mirabel’s hat with glowing leaves; 
and she made a wreath of scarlet berries and 
twisted it in my hair, with an extravagant com- 
pliment on the splendor of my appearance. 

We were’ enjoying ourselves thoroughly, in a 
lazy, dreamy fashion, when a melancholy sound, 
that seemed to come from behind us, vibrated 
and died upon the air, and -then was renewed 
again and again. 

“What can it be?” said Mirabel, looking 
frightened. 

“Owls make fearful noises,” I suggested. 

“Yes; but that is not an owl. Suppose that 
there should be a crazy woman on the premises, 
as people say, and she should have broken 
loose ?”” 
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“Or, suppose that the. place should be 
haunted?” | returned. 


Peering intently into the wood, I. caught a 


glimpse of a great, shaggy, black animal, on its 
hind legs, whose open mouth was evidently pro- 
ducing the strange noises. Mirabel, saw it at 
the same moment; and, with one prolonged 


shriek, she was off like the hunted deer, throw- § 
ing me the parting injunction, ‘‘Run, Flo’! run } 


yo? 


for your life 


I seemed rooted to the spot; but the discovery } 


that the shaggy figure was moving loosened the 


spell, and L:rushed headlong toward an open } 
door, with the,animal jin full pursuit; had a } 


vague, consciousness of entering a room, in 
which a gentleman in a dressing-gown sat 
writing, with his, back to the door; consider- 


ately selected a sofa, and fainted dead away : 


upon it. 
After rather an unreasonably long interval 


of oblivion, I opened my eyes upon the fright- ; 


ened faces of Mirabel and a funny-looking liitle 
woman, the latter of whom smiled delightedly 
at mc, as I met her anxious gaze, and continued 
smiling ever after. 

The animal, and the gentleman in the dress- 
ing-gown, had. vanished like the figures in a 


dream; and I had not the most distant idea } 


whether the man was young or old, black or 
white, 
‘What was it?” said I to Mirabel. 


“Only a bear,” with that French shrug of the | 


shouiders which she delights in. «It seems to 
Ine we were great cowards to mind him,” and 
she shook all over. 

“Why; he wouldn’t hurt a fly!’ remonstrated 
the smiling female, in evident surprise at our 
squeamishness. 
she continued, ‘and I don’t believe he knows 


to this day that he ain’t a dog. You see, he felt ° 


a kind of lonely, tied up there; and when he 
saw you ladies, he wanted to scrape acquaint- 
ance.” 

“<Tied up!’” weejaculated. “Why, he ran 
after us, and came into this very room!” 


“Well, he broke his chain, trying to get at ¢ meek as possible. 


you,” said our new acquaintance, who wus Mirs. 
Spike, the housekeeper, ‘‘for he’s wonderful 
affectionate; but he’s meant to be tied up. if 
you hadn’t run away, he’d licked your faces, 
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« Bruno’s as gentle as a lamb,” 3 
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‘to say; but, in consideration for the lhouse- 
‘ keeper’s feelings, I substituted ‘‘animal.” 
“Why, la!” said the good woman, “as soon 
;as he saw his master he forgot all about you, 
; and wriggled up to him as tickled as could be; 
‘but Mr. Bridgewood was provoked at him for 
; frightening you so, and disturbing him—and 
‘he spdke to him as cross as could be, and 
marched him out of the room. 
$ was quite cut up.” 
I wished that he had been literally into bear- 
’ steaks before we ever saw him, and got our- 
selves into this predicament. 

‘*Wouldn’t you feel more comfortable about 
; the head, Miss, if I should take them things off?” 
$ “What. things?” said I, putting up my hand 
; involuntarily. It came in contact with the ber- 
‘ries; and the whole ridiculous picture of our 


Poor fellow! he 


’ startling raid upon that quiet man, whom we 
;seemed to have fairly turned out of his castle, 
rose up before: me. What must he have thought 
Sof the sudden appearance of two such crazy- 
} looking damscis as Mirabel and myself, in our 
fantastic adornments? 
I laughed hysterically as Mrs, Spike left the 
reom for a moment. 
‘*Mirabel,” said I, ‘‘I shall never get over 
this. Do let us leave the place immediately, and 
«You do not look much like leaving just now,” 
; was the reply. ‘‘If you could only see yourself, 
with your face like a ghost—and, as for me, I 
} believe I have the ague. You did the thing in 
true heroine style, and fainted away as grace- 
; fully as possible; while I just sat and shook like 
Sa fool! I had no idea that you could make so 
} pretty a picture, F'lo’—you really looked lovely.” 
‘‘Nonsense!” I interrupted. ‘*You say so be- 
} cause I have inky locks, while yours are auburn. 
But what did the man, whom we scem to have 
} routed, do, or say. He happens to be Mr. 
; Bridgewood, it seems—what does he look like?” 
; «I was too much frightened to notice him,” 
; replied Mirabel; ‘but he sprang up and scized 
Sthe bear’s chain, and the creature became as 
He (the man, not the bear) 
} gazed at you in a very admiring way, and 
; screamed, ‘‘Mrs. Spike!” as loud as he could. 
; When that estimable female appeared, he de- 
} parted with his charming pet. I think bo has 


and had Lis:paws on your shoulders in less than ; white eyes and hair; and I do not believe I 


no time!” 

We both experienced a cold shudder at the 
bare mention of it; but Mrs. Spike really 
seemed to commiserate us for what we had 
lost. 

“What became of the wretch?” I was going 


‘ should ever know him again.” 

“I feel really humilia@ed,”’ said I, ‘‘that we 
should have prowled around his premises, and 
intruded upon him in this fashion.” 

2 I don’t feel a bit humiljated!” rejoined 
{ Mirabel, vindictively. ‘Any man who keeps a 
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bear, out of a menagerie, deserves to be plagued } turn our faces homeward. Be kind enough, 
within an inch of his life; and I am only sorry ; Mrs. Spike, to tell Mr. Bridgewood that we are 
that we can’t worry him a great deal more.” {very much obliged for his kindness, and very 

I put up my finger warningly, as Mrs. Spike } sorry to have intruded upon him.” 
appeared with a beautiful silver salver contain- ; «Well, I ain't sorry a mite!” exclaimed Mrs. 
ing wine, biscuits, white and purple grapes, and } Spike, warmly, with a smile that displayed the 
luscious peaches. two side teeth, with which her upper jaw was 

“Mr. Bridgewood’s compliments, and would furnished, to great advantage. ‘I really think 
the ladies excuse him, as he was quite an in- ; it’s done me good to see you—and I wish things 
valid? Everything that his house contained ° was fixed so that you could stay awhile.” 
was at their service.” She watched us as long as she could see us; 

“Not a word about his being sorry that we {and we rather suspected that another pair of 
were frightened by that wretched bear!” whis- } eyes watched us from a shaded window—but of 
pered Mirabel, resentfully. \ the latter fact we could not be certain. 

‘*My dear child,” I replied in the same tone, “What next?” queried Mirabel, as she grasped 
‘‘what can you expect of a man in a dressing- $ the reins. 
gown? Take the goods the gods provide, and ‘‘Home, I hope,” was my rejoinder, “for I am 
be thankful for them.” pretty well tired out. But, Mirabel, we really 

Mrs. Spike was engaged in throwing open a } have had a most delightful and uncommon day— 
large window, that we might see the view. Noj}a day to be remembered; and this storming of 
description could do it justice; and I was as } the ogre in his castle is certainly a grand finale. 
much fascinated with the inside of the place as ?I do wish that I had had a good look at him, 
the outside. ‘The man in the dressing-gown” } though?” 
certainly had exquisite taste, if the credit of} What! a man in a dressing-gown?” said 
furnishing were due to him; and the blending 3 Mirabel, significantly. ‘For shame, Flo’, to be 
of luxury and simplicity was admirable. * $80 inconsistent!” 

I had never seen such beautiful,Indian mat- ‘« But, you see,” I persisted, “I look upon this 
ting before; and the soft, scarlet rugs at the } Mr. Bridgewood as a sort of curiosity, with his 
doors, before the sofas and fire, and wherever } romantio place, his pet bear, and all his myste- 
rugs could be,.gave an air of warmth and rich- {rious belongings—and I should really like to 
ness. No two chairs seemed to be alike; but } identify him if ever I meet him again.” 
all were perfect Sleepy Hollows of comfort. “T think there is no doubt about his identify- 
Such an Afghan as rested on the foot of one of} ing you,” was the response; ‘the bear would 
the sofas! Mirabel rather viciously observed, } have eaten me up, if he had been hungry, while 
“Think of it’s being wasted on a man!” his master was staring at you—and some half- 

The few pictures on the walls were exquisite; } uttered words, that sounded like, ‘Beautiful 
and two or three figures of the purest marble } creature!’ came from that direction.” 
were almost warm with life. The mantle was “*Now, Mirabel, you are laughing at me; and 
of richly-carved oak; and the fire that burned § when you consider that I have fainted quite 
beneath it threw a cheerful blaze over the room. } away within the last hour, I do not see how you 

‘He likes it,” said Mrs. Spike, in answer to } can justify such unfeeling conduct.” 
our rhapsodies; ‘and he’s really quite a home } We quite enjoyed the retrospect; but it had 
body, when he’s here. It does me good to smell { evidently not been any great fun for poor Kitty 
his segar, for I know then that there’s somebody } to wait our motions; and he now tossed his head, 
round; and being a relic, I get dreadfully lonely ; and stepped off at a rate that gave us plainly to 
here by myself.” } understand that there was to be no more trifling. 

We wondered for some time what “being at We reached our starting point without any 
relic” was; but finally decided that there was further adventures; and were warmly welcomed 
no Mr. Spike. by Mr. Breers, more for the horse’s sake, I fan- 

“Mr. Bridgewood is not married, then?” I} cied, than for our own. 
asked, to see what she would say. At the tea-table, while giving an account of 

“*Married?? Bless you! No,” she replied, } our struggles for oats, Mr. Breers suddenly 
smiling afresh at the absurdity of the thing; } asked, «Did you think to take the bit out of 
‘and ladies are mostly afeard to come here.” _$ Kitty’s mouth when you gave her the oats?” 

‘‘Except when they are chased by bears,” I ; “<*Did-we'think?’ ” quite indignantly. “No, 
suggested. ‘But, really, Mirabel, we must tear ; we had nothing to do with giving the oats—we 
ourselves away from this fascinating place, and } supposed the man attended to that. Kitty did 
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seem, though, to have rather hard work with; could a man in a dressing-gown ever have de- 
the oats—could the bit have been forgotten?” ; veloped into anything like this? 

A sort of explosion, called in boy phrase a} My new acquaintance did not remind me that 
snicker, issued from the quarter where Hiram } we had met before, but glided into conversation 
had just made his appearance; but as his coun- upon indifferent subjects with the greatest ease. 
tenance was quite composed, when he met our} I finally managed to shake off my very uncom- 
gaze, it seemed almost like wronging innocence fortable embarrassment; I was charmed fairly 
to attribute it to him. } out of myself by Mr. Bridgewood’s powers of 

“It’s more economical to feed horses with the } entertaining, and I really began to believe in 
bits in their mouths,” said Mrs. Breers, with} the fairy-tales that delighted my childhood, in 
a peculiar smile; and for two or three days} which handsome and worthy young princes were 


afterward, this smile flitted across the faces of ‘ 
the family at intervals. ; 
We kept our own counsel about the bear ad- } 


venture; and when we returned to the city, there ; 


was so much to see and do that the whole affair 
almost faded from our minds. 

Just before Christmas, I went to spend a quiet 
evening with a married friend, who had a de- 
lightful home, and knew how to enjoy it. 

“TI am so glad you are looking your best,” $ 
said she, as she shook out the folds of my cur- 
rant-colored silk. ‘I expect one of my pet lions 
here this evening.” 

“Do you?” said I, carelessly, for one gets so } 
used to ‘pet lions” in the city. ‘* Who may this 
one be?” 

“Some one who is quite anxious to know you, 
and whom I want you to know,” was the reply; 


It was not long befcre a magnificent specimen 
of Anglo-Saxon beauty, six feet high, stood be- 
fore me; and so dazzling was the vision, that I } 


? 
“but nothing more until you see him.” 
i 
H 


> 


seemed to have lost all power but that of staring. 
Hair, whiskers, and mustache, of the deepest } 
go:d, and eyes of steel-like blue, a great deal of ; 
intellect in the handsome features, and an in- } 
describable air of elegance, formed the nearest } 
approach to manly perfection, in externals, it ' 
had ever been my lot to encounter. It really ° 
seemed that so magnificent a personage should } 
be put on exhibition, for the benefit of the public ; 
generally. 3 

Did my ears deceive me when he was intro- i 
duced? «Her friend, Mr. Bridgewood!” But 5 
how supremely ridiculous when I thought of ' 
“the man in the dressing-gown!” There were, ' 
of course, other Bridgewoods in the world. 

The burning blush that overspread my face, } 
at the mention of his name, only deepened in } 
tone when I ventured to raise my eyes to those } 
laughing orbs, and read there the confirmation ’ 
of my worst suspicions. He was evidently en- 
joying a vision of a half-crazed girl, crowned ; 
with ash-berries, rushing, unbidden, upon his ' 
privacy, and fainting away on his sofa. But ; 
how, in the name of all that was wonderful, } 


bewitched under some dreadful shape. 

“Did you ever meet so handsome a man who 
could talk so well?” asked my friend, de- 
lightedly. 

‘‘Never,” I replied, with fervor. 

‘“‘In addition to his other charms, he is im- 
mensely rich,” she added, ‘‘and has a beautiful 
country-place in some wild, romantic region, 
left him by an uncle, I believe. He says it’s 
dreadfully lonely, and he doesn’t go there very 
often. I was just thinking, Flo’, that it must 
be near where you were staying this autumn.” 

“Yes,” said I, composedly; “I remember a 
lovely place, said to be owned by a Mr. Bridge- 
wood—this is the same place, then?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘and what a pity that 
you did not meet him there! 
been so much more romantic 

‘“*My dear Sarah,” said I, with my hand on 
the speaker’s mouth, ‘‘don't be absurd. 


It would have 


Your 
‘pet lion’ is a remarkably fine animal, but I have 
no desire to become his keeper. 

It seemed to be my fate to meet Mr. Bridge- 
wood quite frequently, and he soon fell into a 


Au revoir.” 


very regular way of visiting at the paternal 
mansion. It was on one of these visits that he 
brought a portfolio, for my inspection, contain- 
ing views that he had taken of celebrated places 
abroad—for he was an amateur artist of no 
mean capacity. Looking over these sketches, 
I encountered a woman's head that seemed 
familiar, and a closer inspection convinced me 
that it was myself, with a wreath of berries in 
my hair. 

I turned indignantly upon the bold painter, 
whose intensely-aroused expression added to 


>} my disturbance. 


“‘T wonder,” said he, presently, as though we 
had just met for the first time after that adven- 
ture, ‘‘which of us owes the other an apology?” 

“TI think that you certainly owe me one,” I 
replied, laughing at the recollection, in spite of 
my discomfort; ‘first, for having such beautiful 
grounds to entice people, and then, for keeping 
a bear to frighten them out of all rational be- 
havior.” 
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“What about my fright?” asked the gentle- 
man. ‘I was just recovering from a severe fit 
of illness—not able, in fact, to be sitting up— 
when two of the wildest-looking young ladies I 


ever saw, attired in autumn leaves and scarlet ° 
berries, burst in upon me with frantic screams, ; 


followed closely by poor Bruno, who evidently 
enjoyed the race. 


fainted away on my sofa. 


have been serious.” 


This, then, explained the dressing-gown, to g 
and Mr. Bridgewood : 
also informed me that Mrs. Spike still rang my ‘ 


my great satisfaction; 


praises in his ears, and even réproached him 
for not being married, so that I might have 
stayed and made a visit. 


laid the valuable information carefully away, 
until his plans for a second interview could be 
matured. 


cited his hopes, and so on, indefinitely. 
If professed not to receive all this quite liter- 


ally, and hinted at the vague stories respecting ° 
the owner of Silver Falls; but I was vehemently : 


assured that he had not a crazy wife, and that 


he had not been ‘crossed in love;” that plea- } 
sant experience was yet in store for him, unless— } 


One of these flying nymphs ‘ 
threw herself into a picturesque altitude, and ; 
If I had been? 
afflicted with nerves, the consequences would } 


I was given to under- ‘ 
stand that, with very little trouble, the gentle- } 
man discovered my name and whereabouts, and ‘ 


Fate, however, did not seem to favor } 
him, until my friend Sarah’s mention of me ex- : 





¢ I cannot share a divided heart,” was my 
3 firm reply; ‘and unless that bear is sent back 
‘to the Rocky Mountains, or wherever he }ro- 
° perly belongs, I must positively decline taking 
possession of your castle.” 

The bear was immediately set adrift (it is to 
; be hoped with @ keeper;) and, having satisfied 
myself that there were no other bears about, I 
married the ogre. Mirabel was my bridemaid, 
and we roam over the grounds now without 
fear or hindrance. 

Mrs. Spike seemed to be under the impression 
that I had taken up my quarters at the castle 
out of pity for her loneliness, and her smiles of 
appreciation were so frequent, that 1 was 
° driven, in self-defence, to supply her with an 
’ entire set of teeth. These she was disposed to 
lay away with her best dress for grand occa- 
sions, until I explained to her that they were 
intended for every-day wear, when she said 
; that “‘she’d admire to know!” and beamed upon 
> me unspeakable gratitude. 

Kitty was obtained, at a fabulous price, from 
Mr. Breers, and revels in oats to his heart’s 
> content. 

My friend Sarah was rather shocked at my 

want of candor; but, on the whole, she enjoyed 

> the affair as heartily as any of us. Lam under the 

‘ impression that Mrs. Bridgewood is really very 

happy, and Mr. Bridgewood has never appeared 
in a dressing-gown since that memorable day. 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 


BY SARAH 


YDOUDNEY 


Tae Christmas angels, is their mission ended? 
They are not seen by mortal eyes, as when, 

O'er Bethlehem’s plain, their shining troops descended, 
And chanted, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


The voices that once joined the Meavenly chorus— 
That mighty “Gloria,” echoing far and wide— 
Are floating in the Wintry starlight o'er us, 
And singing sweetly every Christmas-tide. 


Far over snow-clad hills and moorlands dreary 
Is heard the rushing of each silver wing; 
Wherever homes are sad, or hearts are weary, 

The biessed Christmas angels come and sing. 


In the dim alleys of the crowded city 
They enter where the sunbeams never came; 
Unbidden guests, yet full of tender pity 
For all earth's bitter misery and shame, 
And then despairing hearts look up and wonder, 
Whence came that sudden hope they feel within; 
Bidding them rise and break their bonds asuncer— 
Those heavy fetters forged by want and sin. 
The angels sivg of holy aspirations, 
Of pure and happy things, of better times; 
Until the soul is stirred by strange vibrations, 
That seem as if they came from Christmas chimes. 


And new desires to resolutiofis growing, 
Are slowly shaped and fashioned into form ; 

Till frozen hearts become all warm and glowing, 
And gain fresh strength to battle with the storm. 


In the vast minster, where the anthems olden, 
In glorious waves of music ebb and fow— 

Those voices from “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
Are singing ever with the Church below. 


And in the rustic church that rises lowly, 
Amid encircling hills or woodlands dim, 
The simple song of gratitude is holy, 
For angels join the poor man’s Christmas hymn. 


Those humble walls can boast no sculptured sple"* >", 
Yet is the hallelujah just as sweet; 
For angels and archangels sing, and render 
The feeble notés all perfect and complete. 
And we of them their gentle tones may borrow, 
While this old world is full of grief and wrong; 
The word of sympathy in time of sorrow, 
Is pure and precious as an angel’s song. 
And loving lips which faithfally endeavor, 
To speak their Lord’s glad tidings far and near— 
The old, old story, that is new forever— 
Oh! these are breathing Heaven's own music here 





KATE’S FIRST TWO YEARS 


BY 


Kare Vernon had been scarcely two years; 
wedded, when her aunt, with whom she had 
formerly lived, and from whose house she had 
married, came to spend the winter with her. ; 

Mrs. Beverly had not been long with. her} 
niece before she saw, or thought she saw, that ; 
things were not going right with ihe young} 
couple. Kate often looked as if she had been | 
erying. Her happy expression and fresh color } 
had disappeared. On his part, Mr. Vernon was } 
strangely silent and moody, After the few first } 
evenings, too, he began to absent himself. 

It was on one of these occasions that the wife 
broached the subject that had often been on her } 
lips since her aunt’s arrival. 

“I suppose I ought to apologize, aunty!” she } 
began, with some confusion. 

“Apologize, my child! What for?” 

“Por Edward’s going out and leaving us alone 
somuch. I know you think it strange. It isn’t 


a bit like he used to be.” 3 
Here the young wife burst into tears. 
““My dear,” said Mrs. Beverly, soothingly, ‘I 
have always been in the place of a mother to} 


you. I took you from her arms when she was } 
dying, and I did the best I could for you till } 
you left my house, a happy bride.” 

“Yes! I was happy, then; I was hanpy then,” } 
cried Kate. ‘+But now no one cares for me but } 
baby.” 

It was a relief to her to have made ber con- 
fession. She had been miserably unhappy for } 
& long while; and now she flung herself on her 
aunt’s bosom and wept as if her heart would } 
break. 

Mrs. Beverly drew the poor child to her heart, } 
and kissed her again and again. 

“I have seen you have been unbappy ever | 
since I came here,” she said, after a pause. | 
“But I have seen, also, that the cause is one } 
easily corrected——” ; 

“Ob! no, no!” interrupted the young wife. ; 
“Edward doesn’t care for me any more. He} 
goes out almost every evening, as he has donc } 
to-night: he who never could stay one evening ' 
away before we were married.” 

“Kate, my child,” said her aunt, seriously, 
“I want you to listen to.me. Don’t be angry 
if I say things you dislike, but reflect on them, 
and in a day or two give me an answer. Your; 
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} sobbing like a child. 


> she continued. 


OF MARRIAGE 


THORNTON. 

case is not an exceptional one, Many young 
married people make the mistake that both you 
and Edward have made, for I believe you and 
your husband to be equally to blame; but it is 
a mistake that, generally, their own good sense 
corrects, though not till they have suffered 
much. Now 1 wish, as your mother, if she had 
lived, would have wished, to save you some part 
May I go on?” 

Her face was buried in 


of this suffering. 

Kate did not reply. 
her aunt’s lap, and she was sobbing hopelessly, 
Mrs. Beverly took the 
silence for consent. 

“You say your husband does not love you,” 
“You quote his going out of 
evenings as a proof of it. I admit the neglect,” 


Kate winced. ‘But is there no cause for it? 


$ a . 
: You used to be, my dear, scrupulously neat in 


your attire. I do not say you are now untidy. 
Dut there is a very great difference, as I plainly 
see, between the way in which you come down 
to breakfast now, and that in which you used 
io at my house. There, your face was always 
fresh, your hair nicely arranged, your collar 
unwrinkled, your gown spotless as snow. Now, 
I grieve to say, my darling, things are very dif- 
ferent; and what is worse than carelessness in 
dress even, your countenance is, sometimes, the 
least bit sour.” 

Kate, during this plain speech, had gradually 
ceased sobbing; and now, with her hands hold- 
ing back her hair, was staring up into her aunt’s 
face, half in anger, half in astonishment and 
dismay. 

“Sour! I didn’t know it. Are you sure? Oh! 
it’s when Edward has been scolding me.” 

“‘Scolding you, my dear? Edward don’t look 
like a man who would scold.” 

‘Well, he’s jealous of baby; he looks it often; 
and he as good as says it sometimes. He has 
even hinted, once or twice, that, since baby was 
born, I don’t care as much about my—my good 
looks—as I used to do. That’s.the way of them 
all, I suppose—they marry us for our beauty, 
and when our health fails—then they blame— 
blame us for it ,” she said, brokenly. 

‘““My daughter,” answered Mrs, Beverly, 
kindly, too much in earnest to smile, as she 
would have done if it had been anybody else, 


‘I think you are unfair to Edward. Certainly 
805 
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there is nothing in your state of health to spoil { and you. I believe I can judge fairly between 
your looks. You are, or might be, far prettier } you. Your husband has seen this untidiness in 
than when you married. A very little more} you; has hinted what he felt; and you have re- 
attention to your dress would render you more sented it. This has been, perhaps, in the morn- 
attractive than ever.” ing. Instead of forgetting all about it before 
Kate was blushing crimson, in secret plea-/ night, and meeting him, when he canie home to 
sure at this flattering speech. She hid her ‘tea, with smiles and in your nicest dress, you 
face again in Mrs. Beverly’s lap. At last, as} have been reserved, and, perhaps, and on pur- 
her aunt appeared to be waiting for some reply, pose, just the least bit careless in your toilet. 
she stammered, though without looking up, ; Few words have been spoken between you; the 
“T cannot be always freshly dressed, now that ; constraint has grown more and more painful; 
I have to look after baby. If that is what ; Edward has sought refuge in the newspaper; 
Edward expects, he is unreasonable and cruel.”’ } you have said you must go to baby, and have 
“Men are often unreasonable and cruel, my } left him without the usual kiss; and then he 
child; but that is no justification for wives being } hag lost his temper, and gone out to spend the 
so also. It would be very easy, however, for > evening. When these scenes happen often, the 
you to be just to baby, and yet to be nicely } wife becomes soured in heart, if not in looks, 
dressed when Edward came to breakfast or re- 3 and things, as a natural result, go from bad to 
turned to tea. All husbands like their wives to } worse. 
look neat, but Edward is even fastidious. On} ‘“‘A wife,” continued Mrs. Beverly, “should 
the other hand, young mothers are too apt to} try to look at these matters, not only from her 
neglect their husbands for the sake of baby. own point of view, but also from that of her 
They forget that, until baby was born, their} husband. There are very few questions to which 
husbands were everything to them. It would} there are not two sides. In so important an 
te too much to expect of a man; he would have } affair as domestic happiness, it is more desir- 
to be more than mortal, if he did not notice, 3 able than ever to be right; and this we can 


and occasionally feel, the change, and some-} 
times think it neglect,” 

‘‘But I’m sure I love Edward just as much as 
ever,” said Kate, looking up, her large eyes 
dilated with surprise and a little indignation. 
“And it’s very unjust of him to think I don't, 
because of baby.” And then she burst into 
tears again. 

“Perhaps he is a little to blame, my dear,” 
said her aunt, kissing her. ‘What I say is, that 
it is not so very strange he should feel hurt. 
Consider! Love is to be judged, like every- 
thing else, by its works. If Edward finds you 
no longer paying any attention to your personal 
‘ appearance; if he sees that you take offence 
when he hints he would like you to dress as 
you used to, is it absolutely cruel, or even un- 
natural, on his part, that he should think you 
hardly can love him as you used to love him? 
He reasons, remember, that, if you did, you 
would have some regard for his comfort. And} 
further, if baby is made the excuse for this, } 
he becomes, not exactly jealuus of baby, but? 
occasionally the least bit cross. You must not? 
forget, darling,” and she fondly stroked Kate’s 
hair, “that I have had a husband and children } 
myself, though God saw fit long ago,” she added, 
with a sigh, ‘‘to take them to Himself.” 

She waited for a moment; 
wife made no reply, she went on, 

“1 think I see how it is. 


and then, as the} 


I love both Edward } 


: never be if one looks at every subject of differ- 
ence solely through one’s own eyes. We some- 
times think others selfish, when we are quite as 
selfish ourselves.” 

Much of this had its effect on Kate, who, after 
all, was a sensible, kind-hearted woman. She 
replied by pressing the speaker’s hand. 

“If I am right,” said her aunt, ‘‘as to the 
origin of this misunderstanding, there is no 
} reason why the neglect of your husband should 
continue longer than your coldness. Be the first 
to make advances. ‘I do not say you are the 
mést to blame: I do not ask you, on that account, 
to take the initiative. But it is always more 
womanly, nay! more Christian-like, for a wife 
to be the first to relent.” 

«What must I do?” whispered Kate, her face 
still hidden in her aunt’s lap. 
‘«Come down to breakfast, to-morrow, in your 
g nedtest dress and with your hair nicely combed. 
Do not be late, as you have been. Get up in 
time to have, baby off your hands before the 
hour comes for your husband’s coffee, so that 
; you may be at the urn yourself, and ready to 
s} give him his first cup. Be as cheerful and 
; pleasant to him as if nothing had ever hap- 
} pened. Let the past few weeks be ignored en- 
3 tirely. Meet him at night in your freshest 
attire, and have everything about the room 
} cheerful; if you can, let there be something 
for the evening meal to show you remember 








OVER THE THRESHOLD. 

his likings, and are thoughtful for his comfort , flowers on the reading-table; and Edward’s 
and happiness., Why, my dear, it is the easiest } favorite magazine, which had come that day, 
thing for a wife to retain a husband’s love. If {was ready cut for him. There was no going 
she will only show the same interest in him? out. Part of the time was spent in cheerful 
that she exhibited for the lover, all will be well.” 3 talk, and part in reading aloud. The husband 

“But what of baby the meantime?” could not keep his eyes off his pretty wife. In 

“You have the whole day, darling, to devote ¢ the loveliest of blue dresses, and with her color 
to baby: and surely that is enough. The little } heightened by many emotions, Kate looked more 
fellow is a dear, sweet child; but you must not ; beautiful, he thought, than even in the days of 
let him monopolize all your time. You must } their courtship. 
think of your health, and, yes! of your good} What commenced so favorably, went on hap- 
looks, as involved in your health; and of your pily ever after. Edward, no longer finding 
husband, and of your future happiness, which } ‘‘baby” thrust into the foreground forever, but 
depends, in so great a degree, on your husband. } rather kept back, began to wish for the pre- 
Be assured, my daughter, if you will act in this { sence of the little fellow himself occasionally. 
way, Edward will love even baby better. Only It was a happy, happy evening, when Kate 
be your old self for one week, and your truant { heard her husband, for the first time, plead that 
will be won back again.” ‘‘baby” should not always be put to bed so soon, 

Kate took her aunt’s advice. The next morn- ; but be allowed, sometimes, to make his appear- 
ing she was down even before her husband; had } ance, for half an hour or so, after “pa” came 
seen that the breakfast-table was perfect in all { home. That was the crowning act.- After that 
its arrangements; and had even ordered the } Kate’s felicity was perfect. 
cook to prepare Edward’s favorite dish, as a “IT can never thank you enough, aunty, for 
little surprise to him. Edward saw, with half- } your advice,” said Kate, kissing Mrs. Beverly 
concealed astonishment, the brighter look of } enthusiastically, when the latter was leaving, at 
things; gave one quick glance at his wife; ; the end of her visit. ‘Your coming was a real 
flushed with gratification; and fell at once into } blessing. How long Edward and I would have 
something of his old lover-like manner. Cer- gone on, at cross-purposes, loving each other 
tainly, Kate had never seemed lovelier. ‘You in spite of all, perhaps, but still getting more 
are as fresh-looking as a June rose, my dear,” j and more unhappy, I cannot tell: probably all 
said her aunt, kissing her, when Edward had } our lives; and if so,” and here she burst into 
left for his office. ‘The battle is half won tears, the prospect her fancy had conjured up 
already, I see.” being too much for her. 

That evening was quite like old times. Kate Mrs. Beverly kissed the tears away, and said, 
welcomed her husband in the hall with a kiss. ‘“‘Go on as you are going now, my dear. It is 
The fire had been newly made, and the hearth } ; too often a wife’s fault, if a husband ceases to 
freshly swept up; there was.a little vase of ’ be a lever.” 








OVER THE THRESHOLD. 


BY T. W. MATTHEWS. 


Over the threshold, worn and bare, 

The infants takes its trial step; 
Tottering, feeble, yet safe and sure, 

By the loving arm of a mother kept. 
Innocent darling, knowing not 

Of the thousands of steps in life's weary way; 
May yon never want, for a mother’s hand 

To keep and guard you in childhood's day. 


Over the threshold of childhood hours, 
Into the days of youth we go, 
Little dreaming of snares around, 
Or dangers set by a cruel foe. 
Let us hope that ever, when danger near, 
We may find a friend who will warning give; 
For without a smile, or a friendly word, 
This life were a wearisome life to live. 


Over the threshold of youth again 
We step into manhood’s troublous years; 
And find though in life there is much of joy, 
There is plenty of room for grief and tears, 
When our golden visions are melting away 
Before the cold, stern reality, 
May we be prepared for a better life 
Of peaceful immortality ! 


Over the threshold of manhood now, 
Into the years of age we stray; 
And our brows are furrowed with lines of care, 
Our once dark locks are silvery gray. 
But one more step we have to take; 
And when the threshold of life is passed, 
May the angels wait, with songs of joy, 
To welcome us home to Heaven at last. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 230 


CHAPTER V. 
Aut that morning a young girl sat in the 


parlor of a little: public house in the town of 5 


Versailles, waiting with such impatience as can 
only be felt by youth, for the appearance of 
Monsieur Jaque. 

“Have no fear,” he hag said, in going out 
with a box of tools in his hand. 
the king, and so plead with lrim that you will 
see good nqws on my face at the first sight, or 
I shall have managed to get an interview for 
yourself; so keep a brave heart, and watch for 
me at the litthe window yonder.” 

She had watched, poor child, until‘the minutes 
seemed turning into hours, until her eyes grew 
dim, and her heart faint; for one moment hope 
grew strong in her. bosom, and the next a pang 
of dread would seize upon it, and she longed to 
flee away and hide herself from the disappoint- 
ment which seemed sure of coming. As she sat 
looking wearily through the window, the land- 
lady came into the room once or twice,. and, 
standing close by her, looked through the upper 
panes into the street, as if in expectation of some 
one. Marguerite lifted her eyes to this woman’s 
face with something like sympathy. It was a 
sort of companionship to see any one anxious 
like herself. 

*‘Ah! here he comes a third. time, and all for 
nothing!” exclaimed the woman, excitedly. ‘As 
if little hens, with wings and bosoms like snow, 
could be picked up in a minute. I dure ‘say 
the queen thinks such things are batched full- 
grown. Good-morning, monsieur. Good-morn- 
ing once again! No better news!” 

“What, nothing yet, and her majesty so im- 
patient?” ‘ 

‘Ah! you know it sometimes happens that 
nature will have her own way in spite of the 
queen.” 

“Then nature is full of rank treason,” an- 
swered the man, who that moment stepped 
across the threshold, and threw himself into a 
seat where he could stare at Marguerite more 
conveniently, ‘Your daughter, dame, I sup- 
pose, and a demoiselle worth looking at Where 
have you kept her till now?” 

808 


*T shall see ' 


» We were talking about hens, monsieur, not 
: about daughters; but you are mistaken, I have 
‘no child—though ‘this pretty creature does re- 
‘mind me of one who is in her grave. Do not 
‘ blush, child, for she was good as well as beau- 
tiful, was my Madelene.” 

«And this one is beautiful, let her be good or 
not,” muttered the man, who wore a royal livery, 
and seemed to assume great authority thereon. 

Marguerite turned her face away, and looked 
out of the window more earnestly than ever; for 
she heard the remark, and those bold, searching 
eyes annoyed her. 

“Well, monsieur, step this way,” said the 
woman. 

“No, I will wait here,” answered the man, 
crossing’ his feet on the floor, and stretching 
; himself into an easy position. 
>“ But it is of'no use to wait; the thing you want 
; dannot be found in the whole town. I have sent 
‘to the market in Paris, and among the farmers 
$in the country. Perhaps one may come in, but 

it may not be for a week,” answered the woman, 
half angrily. 

The man changéd his position a little and 
laughed. 

“Oh! I prefer'towait awhile,” he answered. 

“Then mademoiselle will, perhaps, walk up 
stairs?” saidthe woman. ‘Other windows than 
this overlook the street.” ‘ 

Marguerite arose, blushing deeply, and cast a 
grateful look on the woman who was so kindly 
attempting to shield her from this man’s imper- 
tinent admiration. i 

“Pardon. I would not incommode any one 
for the world, so will take myself off at once. 
; But you have not yet divined my whole business. 
$I was ordered to summon the good dame herself 
‘ to the little palace.” 

«What, me? No, no! There is some mistake.” 
; ‘“Notatall. Her majesty is in a dilemma.” 
“That is not unlikely,” muttered the land- 
; lady. ‘It seems to me that all France is in a 
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dilemma.” 

‘She has discovered that none of her ladies 
know how to make butter.” 

“To make butter?” 
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“Exactly. Thus you can understand all the { 


Marguerite started as he came in and suddenly 


choice cows that live so daintly around the } clasped her hands; but when she saw his face 
Swiss cottages are asad reproach. Her majesty ; her fingers fell slowly apart, and she sunk back 
knows how to set the cream; but when it comes } in her chair moaning unconsciously. 


to churning butter, that is beyond her. 


Not } 


‘Do not punish me with that look!” exclaimed 


¢ 


even the Princess Lambella or Madame Campan ; the unhappy man, drawing close to her in deep 


can aid her.” 


: humiliation; “I have betrayed you, and left my 


The landlady laughed, holding her side with { errand unfulfilled, but it came out of my love of 


both hands. 


France.’ In my insane enthusiasm I forgot you, 


«J should think not—I should think not,” she } and everything else, when a little moderation 


said, at length, rocking herself to and fro in ; 
** What $ 


jovial enjoyment of this absurd idea. 


have court ladies to do with useful things like 


that?” 


“So this is one reason that I am sent here. } 


You are wanted, dame, quite as much as the 
white hen.’’, 

“Me! Wanted for what?” 

«This is it. ‘Her highness, the queen, desires 
a perfect dress, and sends for a modiste to super- 
intend her toilet. In the same way she wants 
golden butter from a herd of the most beautiful 
cows in the world—butter of her own making, 
remember; but is compelled to send for the mis- 
tress of The Two Swans, who will put on her 
shawl and proceed to one of the Swiss cottages, 
to which I shall have the honor of conducting 
her, near the Petite Trianon. It is her majesty’s 
order.” 

Still the landlady laughed; she was half ftat- 
tered, half incredulous. The idea that she was 
summoned to teach the queen was too astonish- 
ing for belief. 

“Monsieur has had his little joke,” she said, 
doubtfully. 

“But it is no joke. I come by the queen’s 
order to demand your attendance.” 

‘Monsieur, if you trifle with me, I shall be 
angry.” 

“And with good cause. But I do not trifle.” 

“And you wish me to go?” 

“ At once.” d 

“But it is a long walk.” 

“Look out, and you will see that her majesty 
has made provision for this difficulty.” 

The landlady leaned over Marguerite and saw 
that a calashe, drawn by a pair of fine horses, 
stood outside. Her eyes brightened; she nodded 
her head and began to untie her apron. 

“Monsieur shall not be made to wait,” she 
said. “It is not every woman who can say that 
the queen has sent for her.” 

Just as the delighted woman went out of one 
door, Monsieur Jaque came in at the other, 
stooping forward dejectedly, and turning his 
eyes away from Marguerite, as if afraid to look 
her in the face. 


} would have won all. Can you forgive me?” 
Margurite lifted her great blue eyes to his 
face, and he felt their mournful reproach trem- 
ble through his heart. 
«And you did not see him?” she said. 
“Yes, I saw him, and forgot you—everything 
‘ else but France and its saviours.” 
««Ah, me! and I had hoped so much.” 
“It is I—your best friend—who has betrayed 
$ you.” : 
} «But is the opportunity entirely lost? 
{may never again be so near the king. 
Sin the palace; oh! if I could obtain entrance! 
Tell me, sir, is it impossible?” 

Marguerite addressed the queen’s messenger, 
who sat with his legs crossed, regarding her with 
smiling interest. 

“Ts what impossible, mademoiselle?”’ 

“That I can gain one minutes speech with 
the king?” 

“Utterly impossible, I should say!” 

Marguerite dropped into her chair with a look 
of broken-hearted disappointment, which cut 
Monsieur Jaque to the soul. 

“Tt is I that have done it,” he sail desper- 
ately. ‘I who would rather have perished.” 

“Are you her father?” inquired the queen’s 
messenger, with interest. 

‘Her father? No!” 

“Her friend, then?” 

‘No, Iam her worst enemy. Ask her.” 

‘<Indeed he is not,” cried Margurite. We ex- 
pected him to accomplish impossible things, and 
he could not—for this he condemns hiinself.” 

“Ts it that you so much desire an interview 
with the king?” 

; No,” answered Monsieur Jaque. “It is I 


¢ 
:who have thrown an interview away—wasted 
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Sit in complaints and invectives, when I should 
} have been pleading for mercy.” 


; ‘That is a misfortune!” said the messenger, 
; striding up and down the floor, “‘a great misfor- 
‘tune, but not, perhaps, without its remedy.” 

; Marguerite turned her eyes upon him. He 
; met the look of wild entreaty, and paused in his 
¢ walk. 


$ “To get an interview with the king is beyond 
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my managing; but her majesty keeps no ane § 
just now. I could almost venture to——” 

Marguerite started up, her sweet face on fire 
with sudden hope. 

«Take me to the queen—take me to the queen, } 
and I will bless you forever,” she pleaded. 

‘What is this? Who is it that is begging and 
praying to see her majesty?) My young friend 
here, with the niournful eyes? Why not? If 
had a daughter now, she should follow me into 
her presence, and look on while I give her ma- 
jesty a lesson. Not having the daughter, why ; 


not take this pretty pigeon under my wing? 
What say you, monsieur? They could only re- 
fuso to let her in, and no great harm done?” 

**I was about to propose as much,” answered } 
the queen’s messenger, upon whom the landlady 
had borne down with this burst of eloquence 


she entered the room, equipped for an excursion. 

‘And you will consent,” cried Marguerite, 
turning from one to the other in breathless 
anxiety; ‘‘you will let me go?” 

‘Look in her face now, and say if she is not 
enough like me to pass for my owpchild. Blue 
eyes, hair with a dash of gold in it—that is be- 
fore mine turned to silver; a nice trim waist, 
such as mine was not so very long ago—in fact, 
the girl is patterned after me, and I havea mind 
to run some risk for her, especially as monsieur 
seems willing.” 

Marguerite clasped her hands and turned her 
beaming face on Monsieur Jaque. 

“You will not leave me? Wait till I come 
back. It is best that we appeal to the queen. 
Had it been otherwise you would never have 
forgotten.” 

Monsieur Jaque came out of his dejection. 
The thoughtfulness and hope in that sweet face 
inspired him. 

“Go,” he said, “I will follow you. 
fate closes one door, she opens another.” 

«It is not fate, Monsieur Jaque, but our Lady; 
I was praying to her all the time you were out.” 

A curt smile died on Monsieur Jaque’s lips. 
He was beginning to have very little reverence for 
“our Lady” or any other being, human or divine; 
but the most irreligious men prefers to find 
devotion in the woman he loves; so this stout 
democrat stifled the sneer that had almost curved 
his lip, and bent his massive head in homage to 
the simple piety in which he did not believe. 


When 


the mistress of the Swan has at court. There, 
climb up over the front wheel, while some one 
brings me a stool. Thank you, monsieur; it is 
not that I am unable to mount the wheel as she 
does, but my shoe is a little tight. There, let 
me rest my hand on your shoulder—it helps 
famously. Oh! here we are, comfortable as birds 
inanest. Now for a swinging ride through the 
town.” 

They had a swinging ride, and a handsome 
man, in royal livery, attending them on horse- 
back. More than that—a stout, hardy man 
tramped after on foot, resolved to keep his 
charge in sight, if vigorous walking would do 
it. But the queen’s horses were full of fire, and 
soon left Monsieur Jaque toiling in the mud, far 
behind, while they dashed toward the Peiite 
Trianon, fairly taking Marguerite’s heart away. 

The carriage stopped, the attendant dis- 
mounted and opened the door. Directly the 
portly person of our hostess of the Swan was 
safely planted in front of a rustic gate which 
led to a bijou of a Swiss cottage, fanciful as a 
fairie dwelling in its construction, sheltered 
by the green old trees that spread out from the 
Park, and surrounded by grass that grew longer 
and thicker than could be found elsewhere, upon 
which a drove of choice white cows were feeding 
luxuriously. 

The landlady turned as she touched the earth, 
and held out her two stout arms, as if Margue- 
rite had been an infant who claimed her help. 
But the young girl scarcely touched the kindly 
offeredarms. She sprang tothe earth in breath- 
less baste, white to the lips, trembling in every 
limb. Her friend gave a nod of encouragement, 
over her shoulder, and led the way toward the 
cottage. 

A beautiful woman came to the door and looked 
out; a merry laugh was on her lips; her large 
eyes were brigktassunshine. A dress of brown 
stuff, looped up from a blue under-skirt of 
the same material, gave piquaney and grace to 
a figure, which had just matured into perfect 
womanhood. A dainty little cap was tied over 
anabundance of rich brown hair, in which there 
seemed to be a slight gray tinge; but, on a closer 
view, this tinge was produced by traces of pow- 
der, which could not be entirely brusbed from 
tresses so habitually accustomed to its use. The 
lady spoke a few words, still laughing; then twe 








“Now,” said the dame, taking Marguerite by} or three other faces crowded into the back- 
the arm in cordial good-humor, and marching } ground, fair and bright eyes glowed out upon the 
toward the carriage with astir and bustle, which } portly figure of Dame Tillery, as she came up the 
would have drawn the attention of passers-by, } walk, almost concealing the slight figure of 
had the royal livery been insufficient to pro } Marguerite, who trembled behind her. 
duce that effect, “you shall see what power} The women of France were a brave, outspoken 
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class, even when they came in contact with all 
the exclusiveness of a court, When the people 
and the nobility met, face to face, honest truths 
were often spoken, which could not have been 
palatable to king or courtier. Of this fearless 
¢elass, Dame Tillery was a superior specimen. 
She walked, with something like dignity, toward 
the cottage; the heavy shawl folded over her 
ample bosom neither rose nor fell with a quick- 
ened breath: a bland smile was on her face. 
She was pleased to be summoned, but in no way 
embarrassed. 

“My queen!” said Dame Tillery, addressing 
the lady in the door-way, ‘‘you have sent for me, 
and I have come.” 

Dame Tillery looked at the white hand, which 
lay in beautiful relief against the brown dress, 
as if she longed to kiss it. 

Marie Antoinette smiled, and held out her 
hand, about which the sweet smell of milk still 
lingered. 

“Ah, dame! we are in sad trouble,” she said, 
laughing pleasantly. ‘‘The cream is obstinate 
to-day, or we are sadly ignorant. It is delight- 





ful to see how helpless we all are. Here is 
Madame Campan breaking her heart.” 

“Tf your highness permit ” 

“Nay, dame, there is no highness here, re- | 
member. All that is left behind, at Versailles. 
It is only a company of dairy-women, more } 
ignorant of their business than is proper. ‘As 
@ woman of experience we have sent for you.” 

“Yes, your That is, certainly; I have} 
some experience.” ° 

“And discretion,” rejoined Marie Antoinette, ; 
looking anxious for the moment, and scanning 
Dame Tillery’s face with her clear, keen eyes, 
with which the queen sometimes examined those 
who approached her. 

‘And discretion, if that means silence,” an- 
swered the dame. 


Once more the careless light came back to the 
queen’s face; and throwing off the theughtful- 
ness which had made her appear ten years older, 
she turned and entered the cottage. 

“Madame, your highness, can my companion 
come in also?” 

Marie Antoinette frowned and reproved the } 


step she had taken. She was evidently annoyed 
by this constant appeal to her royalty. 

“Ah! your daughter. Yes, yes, let her come 
in. She, too, may be able to teach us some- 
thing.” 

Marguerite, in a wonderful way, knew that 
she wae in the presence of the queen. She} 
would have spoken, but the words died on her} 


lips, for the frank, smiling woman who met } 


> 


them so cordially, had been in an instant trans- 
formed into a creature of evident power; her 
frown was forbidding as her smile was bright; 
but Marie Antoinette was a creature of wonder- 
ful variability, and almost on the instant took 
up her ole of dairy-maid. 

So Marguerite followed Dame Tillery into the 
cottage. A confused sound of voices, and low 
bursts of laughter met them at the threshold, 
and with this was mingled the tinkling sound 
of metal-pans jarring against each other, and 
the patter of high-heeled shoes upon the wooden 
floor of a room beyond. 

‘Put aside your hood and shawl, dame,” said 
the queen; ‘you are wanted at once.” 

Dame Tillery flung aside her outer garments, 
and taking an apron of white linen from her 
pocket, tied it around her stout waist with the 
air of a woman about to perform some import- 
ant duty, and entered the room which seemed 
so full of merriment, as if it had beén her own 
parlor in the Swan Hotel. 

The room which she entered was a singular 
one; the floor was of dark walnut, and entirely 
uncarpeted. Along one end ran a range of 
shelves, cut from thin slabs of marble, on which 
pans, some silver, some of white porcelain, were 
arranged inrows. These pans were full of milk, 
on which the cream was mantling richly. Pails 
of almost snow-white wood, hooped and mounted 
with silver, hung on brackets against the oppo- 
site wall. Ata long, marble table, which occu- 
pied the center of the room, stood two or three 
pans of milk, with a long, porcelain dish half 
full of thick cream; two or three ladies were by - 
the table busy at work, but laughing, chatting, 
and making merry over their labor, as if they 
had been accustomed to it all their lives. 

One, a little, plump woman, with blue eyes, and 
a round, pleasant face, had rolled her sleeves to 
the elbows, and drawn the skirt of her dress 
through the pocket-holes, while she skimmed 
the cream from one of the pans, and dropped it 
into the long, porcelain dish preparatory for 
churning. A fair, young girl, habited in like 
rustic fashion, but with a good deal of blue in 
her dress, was washing milk-pans at a marble 
sink in one corner of the room; while a piquant 
little lady, with red ribbons in her cap, stood 
ready with a long, white towel, with which she 
polished the pans into brightness. The person 
who washed these pans was Elizabeth, the king's 
sister; the lady who received them was the 
Princess Lambella—but all titles were ignored 
in this rustic retreat, and everybody went by 
her simple name. 

‘‘See, Dame Campan, I have brought a person 
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here who will set us all right,” cried the queen, 
introducing Dame Tillery, with mischievous 
laughter in her eyes. 

The lady, who was skimming milk, dropped 
her hand to the edge of the pan, and turned 
her pleasant eyes on the landlady. 

“Ah! I dare not go on with my work,” she 
said, laughing merrily; ‘that is, with any one 
who understands it better than I do standing 
by.” 

“No wonder,” answered Dame Tillery, going 
up to the table and taking the skimmer from the 
plump, little hand that held it. ««Why, you are 
ladling owt more cream than milk; and that 
makes sour butter.” 

With a subtle turn of her wrist, the landlady 
glided the skimmer between the strata of golden 
cream and impoverished milk with a dexterity 
that separated them entirely. 

“There,” she said, allowing the rich mass. to 
glide into the dish, ‘that is the way to skim a 
pan of milk.” 

“Ah! what a bungler I have been!” exclaimed 
Madame Campan, clasping her hands in mimic 
humiliation; ‘‘but I can never do it like that.” 

The landlady laughed, and stood with a hand 
resting on either hip, while Campan made an 
effort to imitate her dexterity; but that moment 
the queen called her away. She stood by a tall 
churn of spotless wood, mounted with silver, and 
with the dasher grasped in both hands, called 
out, 

“Come hither, landlady—come hither!. Dame 
Capet stands in more need of help than any one. 
This churn is obstinate asa mule. See how it 
has bespattered my dress.” 

Certainly, there did seem to be cause for the 
queen’s complaint, for little rivulets of cream 
were running down the side of the churn, and 
a shower of drops hung like pearls upon her 
white arms and her dress; while she worked so 
vigorously with the dasher that her cheeks were 
one glow of roses, and her eyes sparkled brighter 
than alf the diamonds she had ever worn. ‘What 
is it that makes the cream grow thinner and 
thinner the more I beat it?” 

Dame Tillery took the dasher from those 
beautiful hands, lifted: the lid of the churn, 
and examined its contents with wistful interest. 
Then she drew a fancy milking-stool toward 
her, sat down upon it, and holding the churn 
between her knees, began to agitate the cream 
with a slow rise and fall of the dasher, which 
would have irritated Marie Antoinette with its 
dull monotony. 

“There, there! let me try!’ she exclaimed, 
all impatience. ‘It is easy enough.” 


} She took the dasher, while Dame Tillery moved 
; her stool back and looked on. . A few moments 

the rise and fall of the dasher was slow and cau- 
| tious; but after a little, the impulsive character 
$ 


of the queen broke into action. A shower of 
snowy drops flashed upward, the lid was knocked 
one side and then the otuer; frothing cream 
dashed tumultuously against the sides of the 
churn, and everything was in commotion again. 

“There, you see! You see nothing can be more 
obstinate. _1 haye been following your method 
perfectly, but it comes to nothing.” 

‘‘Nay,” answered the dame, resting an elbow 
on each knee, as a broad, genial smile swept 
over her face, ‘it is because you try too much. 

; Slow and sure—slow and sure is a good maxim, 
} both on the farm and at court.” 
‘‘Hush! we have no such thing as court here, 
good woman,” whispered a tall, dark lady, who 
} had just come in. She was in a rustic dress, 
} like the rest; but Dame Tillery instantly recog- 
nized her as a lady of the royal household. 
‘‘Dame Capet has no knowledge of the queen, 
} remember that.” 
Marie Antoinette had relinquished her hold 
} of the dasher. 
‘It takes away my breath,” she said, moving 
} toward a window and looking out. Dame Til- 
} lery drew the churn between her knees again, 
} and went on with her monotonous work. . Mar- 
; guerite came and leaned upon her chair; she 
> was very pale, and her eyes shone with sup- 
pressed anxiety. 
} “Tqll me,” she whispered, ‘is this lady, in 
} truth, the queen?” 
“In truth she is,” answered the dame, sus- 
’ pending the motion of her dasher a moment. 
3. “And if I speak to her?” 
; ‘Speak to her! Ah! now I remember, it was 
} something more than a wish to sce how royal 
ladies can amuse themselves that made you 80 
anxious to. come.” 

“It was life or death—nothing less.” 

‘So serious as that? Iam sorry for it. Of 

3 all places in the world, this is the last for such 
things. The queen and her ladies came here to 
escape them.” 

“T see. It is almost hopeless; but I must 
speak.” 

$ «Not yet—wait alittle. I will watch for an 
opportunity. Go. to the other window yonder, 
} and tell-me what they are all looking at.” 
} Marguerite went quietly to the window, and 
; saw & drove of cows coming up from, their pas- 
$ ture in the Park, beautiful creatures, with coats 
; like velvet, and coal-black horns curving inward 
} like cimeters. 
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A group of young men, wearing blouses and § “Oh! this is something like!” exclaimed one. 
ribbons upon their hats, were driving the cows,} Superb!” cried another. ‘But how are we 
all laughing, chatting, and making the air riot- } to get it out?” 

ous with ‘mirth. Marguerite saw one or two of; “Bring a dish,” said Dame Tillery, whose 
these young men go up to the window, around } portly figure seemed to swell and broaden under 
which the inmates of the room were grouped. { a consciousness of superior knowledge. ‘Bring 

“It is of no use inviting us out,” said Marie }.a dish, little one.” 

Antoinette, toa young man who came up to the ; Marguerite sprang from her place at the win- 
window, and protested, with grave earnestness, } dow, and taking a long, porcelain dish from the 
that the cows suffered for want of milking. ‘We } table, brought it to the churn, and kneeling on 
have our own duties to perform first; so, my Lord 3 the floor, held it up to be filled. Dame Tillery 
de ——, I beg ten thousand pardons, my gentle } arose, slipped the lid of the churn over the 
herdsman; you must watch and wait a little } handle of the dasher, and gave the whole group 
} a view of the golden treasure fioating within. 


longer.” 
Then she gave the dasher a dexterous twirl, and 


“But how long, Dame Capet? My companions 
are getting impatient of their idleness.” 


The Princess Elizabeth ran out of the room, 
and returned with a sickle in each hand, which ' 
she held out of the window with a demure smile. } 

“Let them cut grass for the cows,”’ she said, ° 


“while we go on with our butter-making.” ; 


The young Duke de Richelieu, for it was no } 


less a person, took the sickles, kissed the fair } 


hand that presented them; and tossing one to } 


the feet of a companion, fell upon his knees be- 
5 
neath the window, and made an awkward attempt ; 


to cut the grass. ; 


The ladies at the window burst into shouts of } 
mellow laughter, and smoothing their aprons, } 
went to work again like so many dairy-maids. 

“Now,” said Marie Antoinette, approaching } 
the churn, “I will he more obedient.” 

She took the dasher between ker hands, and } 
continued the slow, steady motion, which seemed 3 
so easy to Dame Tillery. The work had almost } 
been done to her hands. Directly she saw the } 
ridges of cream that gathered in a circle about 
the dasher divide off into particles, while the } 
rejected milk flowed off in their bluish drops } 
back to the churn. 

“Tt has come!” exclaimed Dame Tillery, with 
mild triumph. 

“What has come?” demanded ber pupil, asto- 
nished to hear’a liquid splash come up from the } 
churn, instead of a mellow sound, half-smothered ; 
in the richness of the cream, which her dasher } 
had all the time produced. 

“What has come? Your, your My pretty. 
dame! why, the butter, of course. You can 
hear it floating in lumps against the dasher.” 

“Butter! and I have really made it! Oh! how 
delicious, Campan. Blizabeth Polignac, come 
and see your Capet in her glory. Butter of her 
own churning— golden butter, sweet as violets, 
and such quantities. Look! look!” 

The queen lifted the lid of her churn, and a} 
swarm of pretty women crowded around it. 


drew it up gently, laden with fragrant butter, 
from which ao white rain of milk dripped back in 
showers. Easily and daintily she deposited this 
first relay upon the dish, and dropped the dasher 
for another deposit. But here the queen broke 
in, 

‘No, no! I must gat 
I promised the ki t 
he should breakfast on butter of my own making, 
and so he shall. This is the way you gather it 
from the milk?” 

She gave the dasher a vigorous twist, which 


it with my own hands. 
«is, my good man, that 


produced ‘a tumult in the churn, but aceom- 
plished nothing. : 

“Softly, softly,” urged Dame Tillery, rubbing 
her fat palms together. ‘«There, sink the dasher 
so, give it one turn under the milk, then lift it 
daintily. Oh! what butter! it makes my mouth 
water! Oh! you are an apt scholar. If the 
people could only teach you other things cs 
easily.” 

‘‘Hush, woman! You will offend the queen!” 

Dame Tillery lifted her eyes to the haughty 
woman who gave her this warning, and an- 
swered gravely, 

«Be careful, madame, that you and your mates 
do not offend the people.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed, and her red lip curved 
ominously. She turned to the queen. 

‘‘Madame, do you know whom we have here?” 

“A. kind woman, ‘who has taught me how to 
make the most beautiful butter,” answered Maric 
Antoinette, laughing gleefully. «Why, Polignac, 
Iam delighted! It is a triumph over the—over 
my good man, who disputed my power to accom- 
plish anything of the kind. You shall all see 
my success astonish him. It will be delicious! 
Now what are we to do next, dame? This is to 
be made into little pats, somelrow, with preity 
devices on the top.” 

“But first, the milk must be worked out.” 

«Ah! I see; but how?” 
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Dame Tillery placed a hand on each knec,and; ‘‘I,” answered the young man, with a thrill 
lifted herself slowly from the stool. Taking the } of deep feeling in his voice, ‘I shall never have 
dish of butter from Marguerite, with a deep, } the audacity to condemn anything that gives re- 
long breath, she carried it to the table, where a } lief to the existence our royal lady must find so 
butter-stick had been lying all the morning with } full of care.” 
its uses quite unknown. With this in one hand,} The duchess gave him a keen look, which 
the dame tilted the dish a little that the milk } brought the blood to his face; but that moment 
might drain off, and began patting, pressing, } Marie Antoinette lifted up the wooden sould, 
and moulding the butter with a dexterity that } and bade them all look on while her first straw- 
excited even the queen to rival her in a work so } berry was forming. When it fell, round and per- 
delightfully pleasant. Directly her own white i feet, into the silver dish, a little shout rang up 
fingers closed on the butter-stick, and with much } from the crowd; and thus, with a group of ad- 
laughter and infinite grace, ske managed to press § mirers watching each graceful movement, she 
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out the few drops of milk Dame Tillery had left, 
and sent them rolling out of the dish like waste } 
pearls, that broke as they fell. 

When the fragrant mass lay on the dish, pure } 
and golden, the queen was at a loss once more. 
How were the delicate little pats and balls, 
which sometimes graced her table, produced? 
In order to make her triumph complete, the 
precious contents of that dish must take this last 
artistic form: Again Dame Tillery chuckled, 
and this time her hand plunged deeply into her 
pocket, and brought forth a little wooden mould 
carved daintily in the inside. This she dipped 
into water and thrust into the butter, closing it 
When it was drawn 


like a pair of scissors. 
forth, a large, golden strawberry dropped from 
its clasp, which so delighted and surprised the 
group of ladies looking on, that their soft mur- 
murs of wonderment filled the room. 

“Oh! the enchantress! the beautiful, beauti- } 


5 


ful, golden strawberry., I shall not only supply } 
delicious butter to my friend over yonder, but} 
it will come to him as from the hands of an 
artist. Isn’t the idea charming?” 

“Beautiful!” 

“Charming!” 

“Exquisite!” 

Each cherry lip had some epithet of praise 
to bestow on Dame Tillery’s pretty device, ex- ; 
cept that of the Duchess de Polignac, She swept } 
haughtily toward the window, jealous even of } 
this woman of the people, as she had been for 
years of any one who approached the queen. 

“Shall we never be admitted to take our 
share in the work?” cried one of the young men 
who had been making a vain effort to cut grass. 

“In the folly, you mean,” answered the 
duchess, angrily; ‘‘for my part, this practicé, 
which brings one on a level with women of the 
city, becomes repelling.” 

“Ah! that is because you have no taste for 
simple pleasures like her majesty, who evidently ; 
finds them charming.” 

‘And you?” questioned the duchess. 





proceeded to fill her dish, and thus accomplished 
what seemed to her a great triumph. 

By this time the day was drawing to a close; 
a tinge of gold melted into the atmosphere from 
the coming sunset, and gleams of crimson shot 
in and out through the great elms in the Park. 
The cows, which had been driven up to the eot- 
tage ready for milking, began to low, as if they 
were getting weary of s‘anding there, hoof deep, 
in the velvet grass. While others, still wander- 
ing in the Park, answered back with something 
like general dissatisfaction. 

“Now for the milking,” cried the queen, 
taking a pail from one of the brackets. «Each 
one find a stool for herself, and this good dame 
shall teach us how to be less awkward.” 

Obeying this suggestion, each lady took her 
pail in one hand, with a stool in the other, and 
went forth into the soft grass, where a dozen 
cows were waiting to be milked. Here the 
gentlemen came into active service, and made 
laughable attempts at milking in company with 
the ladies. Dame Tillery had placed her ample 
proportions on the broadest stool she eould find, 
and was sending double streams of liquid white- 
ness into the pail lodged against her knees, 
while the queen and Elizabeth looked on, when 
a shout started the animal she was milking. It 
made a leap, struck the pail with its foot, and 
overturned that and Dame Tillery into the 
grass, where che lay clutching at her stool, and 
crying: lustily for help. But no help came. The 
cause of alarm was too serious. Some newly- 
purchased cow, selected for the wildness of her 
beauty, suddenly darted from its covert in the 
Park, and careering like a mad creature across 
the lawn, bore furiously down upon the group of 
fancy workers. With her eyes on fire, and her 
head tossing savagely, she plunged through the 
group of milkers, scattering them as she went— 
turned suddenly, leveled her sharp horns, and 
made a leap at the queen, whose shrieks of ter- 
ror increased the animal’s fury. 

(TO.BE CONTINUED.) 





STAR-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Uss two contrasting colors, or two shades of, is both new and beautiful, and just the thing 
the same color. No. 1 is the design complete. 3 for sofa-pillows, foot-stools, etc., so that it con 
Nos. 2 and 3 show how the'stitch is worked. It 3 be used in a variety of ways. 





GLOVE-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marteriats.—Silk or velvet for the outside, $ ters of an inch in width. Narrow ribbon for 
Some soft, oiled silk for inside lining, three $ strings and binding. Red or maize-colored sew- 
yards of velvet ribbon, one inch and a quarter § ing-silk. 
in width, two yards of velvet ribbon, three-quar-* Cut out of the silk or velvet a piece shaped as 
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seen in the design, ot length and width suffi- 
cient to hold six pairs of gloves. On the oilec 
silk lining place the straps to hold the gloves, 
which are to be made of the velvet ribbon; first 
arranging the widest with a box-pleat between 
each place for the glove; under which pleat 
must be cut two slits, through which to pass 
the narrow velvet, (which is to be ornamented 
in herring-bone stitch and lined.) Fasten the 
pleats down with flat buttons of a contrasting 
color, Place the lining and outside, together, 
bind them with the narrow ribbon, dotting the 





WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


same with tiny beads or knots of embroidery. 
Finish with strings. 

We give no special directions for color, as this 
case is only a useful arrangement for preserving 
the gloves, and may be made of bits of silk or 
yelvet always on hand; the oiled silk lining 
being ‘the best article to keep the gloves soft 
and pliable. Kept in the ordinary way the kid 
is apt to harden.. However, to add beauty to 
utility, embroider the outside in some simple 
design, with floss silk, with braid, or with gold 
thread. : 








WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, this month, an engraving (front and} page, by aid of which the cloak may be cut ou’. 


back) for a water-proof cloak, which will be: 


found particularly useful in the wet weather of. 
spring. We also give a diagram, on the next 


It is in four pieces, viz:—~ 
A. Har or Front. 
B. Haur or Back. 
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C. Hatr or Care. BE. F. G. H.2. J. When the cloak is made up, 
D. Woz or SLEEVE. finish it by ornamenting it with rosettes of cloth, 
The back of the cape is to be gathered up at ? as seen in the engraving. 





WORK-BAG IN PLAITED STRAW. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



























































Procure some of the coarse, common, flat } straw and silk meet. Cords to draw the bag, 
straw, plait it in and out, as shown in the de- {and two large buttons are added where the 
sign, for the lower part of the bag. The bottom j handles join. Whea straw cannot be procured, 
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is to be made of heavy pasteboard, neatly lined } use black and white velvet ribbon in its place, 
on both sides. Make the upper portion of the } plaiting it as the straw, only observing to place 
bag of bright blue silk, and let it extend to {it upon a firm foundation of cardboard; or sub- 
the bottom of the bag, to serve as a lining to} stitute maize-colored Java canvas, with some 
the straw. The handles consist of four rouleux 3 little design, in two or three shades of blue 
of satin, stuffed with lampwick and plaited; also } wool, worked upon it. Either will make a pretty 
the same trimming finishes the place where the 2 bag. 
318 





TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANN WEAVER. 


ete. 
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A square of maize-colored Java canvas, on ; split zephyr, or flosselie silk. The wool is quite 


which work out the design in black and white ? as effective, less expensive, and washes better. 





TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








FAN-SHAPED BOW FOR WAISTBAND. 


errno 





As dresses are now trimmed with the same 
material as that of which they are made, with 
the addition of satin of the same color, we add 
to the designs given in former numbers, two 
others, both of which will be found useful, either 
for heading flounces or for forming the sole 


} 


trimming. They are made of the same material 
as the dress. No. 1 consists of a straight band, 
with a satin rouleau at each edge, and a scal- 
loped frill to match, mounted with a box-pleat. 
No. 2 consists of a straight piece, gathered at 
intervals, as indicated in the engraving. 





FAN-SHAPED BOW FOR WAISTBAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus bow is te be of the same material of} the fan itishape. This is intended to be worn 
which the dress ig trimmed—the prettiest being { in.front, but if used for the back, add sash-ends 
satin. Edge with a velvet ribbon one ittch im} to match, three-eighths of a yard. in length, and 


width. Line with crinoline, the better to keep 


a little over one-eighth in width. 





SATIN TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Cur out the half circles of satin, line them 
with black crinoline, and bind the edge with 
satin or velvet, cut on the bias, Gather each 


piece in the center; arrange and ornament with 
a flat velvet or satin button. The button should 
be of the same material as the binding. 





BORDER FOR SOFA-CUSHION, ETC., 


ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEBR. 


In the front of the number we give a colored 
pattern for the border of a Sofa-Cushion. It is 
intended to represent coral, is unusually pretty, 
and may be used for other purposes besides a 
sofa-cushion. Cashmere or cloth may be chosen 
for the ground-work. This border is to be 


worked in satin-stitch, either in floss-silk, com- 
mon embroidery silk, or it may be done in wool— 
work precisely in the same manner as on linen 
embroidery. Enlarge the design, of course, suffi- 
ciently to make it in proportion to the size of 
the cushion to be ornamented. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Ustne Mosses ror Decoration.—For a table or a room, 

mosses form the best ground-work for flowers or ferns; and 

‘their lovely green depths and softness give rest to the eye. 
Their dull surface contrasts admirably with the brightness 
of glass and silver, and they cool the air, wiliile they are 
produced in such abundance that their supply is inexhausti- 
ble. We speak of the mosses found on every hedge bank in 
fleeces and mats, not of those cultivated as such, which are 
lycopodiums, and more nearly allied to ferns than mosses, 
nor of the saxifrage, which is sometimes called “French 
moss,” 

When blocks of ice are used. to decorate the center of a 
dinner-table, as is now the fashion in many houses, espe. 
cially when the dinner-party is given in summer, the moss 
may be used as a border for them, and the effect is exceed- 
ingly pretty. A few hints on the arrangement of moss, 
when employed in this, or any other way, are, however, ne- 
cessary. And first, the stands to contain it should be of the 
depth of a soup-plate, and have a margin of two or three 
inches wide, turning out flat, not turned down. If of tin, 
the border may be covered with fern or ivy-leaves; if of 


TABLE. 


i AN OLp Frienp Acatn.—The recent publication, in a hand- 
some volume, of Lucy Larcom’s poems, brings back to our 
¢ memory one of her earliest productions, and ceriainly her 
Dest. We allude to “Hannah Binding Shoes,” the author- 
ship of which was, for a time, generally unknown, but of 
which we were in the secret almost from the beginning. 
Few things as good of its kind have ever been written. We 
believe our readers, even if they have seen it before, will 
thank us for quoting it. 


“Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes, 
Fi wrinkled, 

Sitting. stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty once was slice, 
When the bloom was on the tree; 

Spring and Winter, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 


“Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 
*Ja there from the fishers any news?’ 
Oh! her heart's adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 
Night and ee ios. 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes, 





glass, a beautiful edge would be crystal or-looking-glass. In 3 


h, 
silver, the moss would be best set off by a plain, bright edge. § “Feir young Hanne! 


Ben, the sunburnt fisher, gayly woos ; 


Suppose a heap of moss to be brought in for arrangement. } ‘ale and clever, 


The first thing to be done is to shake thoroughly every tuft, 
to get rid of the insects with which it abounds. Fill the > 
stand half with water; then, according to taste, place the 
tufts so closely that no ragged edges or gaps shall be seen. 
There will be plenty of room for flowers, it will be found. 
Now a thorough sprinkling from a fine-nosed watering-pot 
is to be given. The use of the margin will be apparent, for 
if a spray of moss is allowed to hang*over the edge, it will 
drip, drip, until it makes a pool, And now, the moss being 
arranged to satisfaction, the flowers may be placed, 

Plants in pots may, for any temporary purpose, be made 
to rise from a mossy bank by the pots being plunged in 
moss, and tufts of moss arranged on their surface; but a 
permanent arrangement of this kind would be bad for the 
plants, keeping the roots damp, and not allowing of proper 
drainage. Any tub or bucket may, however, be converted 
into an elegant receptacle for plants by being covered with 
moss in this fashion. Stand it upright on a table, put tufts 
of moss round the base, then tie a strong twine tightly 


round the whole, and so proceed with row after’ row till the ¢ 


whole is covered. A sprinkling every two or three days 
will keep it fresh. 


More ATTRACTIVE THAN Ever.—The Skaneateles (N. Y.) 


Democrat says:—* Peterson’s Magazine is more attractive ° 


than ever. Its engravings are better, its colored fashion- 
plates larger and more beautiful, its wood-cuts more numer- } 
ous, and its staff of contributors the most popular writers ‘ 


of the day. Every department, in fact, is so ably cunducted $ 
that the Magazine has become a necessity among American 


women.” 


Anotuer Beavtirv, CoLtorep Parrery in this number, 
“Peterson” is the only Magazine that. gives those costly 
embellishments every month, 

Ir 1s Never Too Late to make up clubs for “ Peterson ” 
Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be supplied, 

Warre No Premium 18 ASKED we will send three copies 
for $4.50, as we did last year. 
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May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are langhing so! | 
For her wedding 4 
Tiannah leaves her window and her shies. 


“May is passing; 
"Mid the apple-boughs « pigeon coos. 
Hannah shudders, 

For the mild Southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped ; 

Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 


“°Tis November; 
Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 
From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lese, 
Whispering hoarsely, ‘ Fishermen, 
llave you, have you heard of Ben?’ 
Old with watching, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 
“Twenty Winters 
Bleach and tear the ragged shore sho viow? 
Twenty seasons! 
Never one has brought her any news. 
St'll her dim eves silently 
Chase the white saila o’er tae sea. ; 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Mannah’s at the window, binding ehoes.” 
Apprnons May BE Mapp To Civps at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. But all such subscriptions must begin 
¢ with the January number, like the original club. Nor will 
any club subscription be taken for less than a year. When 
enough additions have been made, at the club price, te 
‘ amount to another club, a second premium will be sent. 
$ We Guanantze No Arricirs advertised on our cover or 
> other advertising pages. We only present the claims of the 
' advertisers, on their own showing, to the patronage of the 
; public. If you wish additional information, write to the 
; advertisers, and not to us, We assume no responsibility. 


—_— 


For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
¢ 


§ 


Manuscnipts, from new contributors, should be accom- 
panied by sufficient postage-stamps to pay for their return, 
in case they are rejected, 
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Hovsenotp Eprrion or Reapg,—We have received from ; 
Turner Brothers & Co., No. 808 Chestnut street, Philadel- } 
phia, a handsome and cheap edition of Charles Reade’s } 
novels. The books are published by Fields, Osgood & Co., } 
in eight volumes, at a dollar a volume; each volume is in 
double-column duodecimo, and is neatly bound in cloth, 
Reade understands the art of putting a story together better > 
than any cotemporary; and hence his popularity, which is 
only rivaled by that of Dickens. 


Some Detar has occurred, this year, to some of our sub- 
scribers, in receiving their February and March numbers. 
This was owing to the great increase in our circulation, 
which compelled us to reprint the earlier numbers. We 
had also to increase the force in our mailing department. 
We may promise, we think, that, after this, there will be no 
more delay. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine ( Miles O' Reilly.) 
With a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited : 
by Robert B. Roosevelt. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Harper & } 
Brothers.—The author of these poems was the son of an Epis- : 
copal clergyman, belonging to the Established Church of 
Ireland, and was born near Oldcastle, county of Meath, in > 
the year 1829. After having graduated at Trinity College, } 
Dublin, he spent some years in Lcndon, as a writer for the 3 
press; but finally concluded to emigrate to the United States. } 
Here he became connected, in succession, with the Boston } 
Post, the New York Times, and the New York Leader, of ? 
which last he was one of the proprietors. His versatile 
abilities and varied acquirements soon made him popular ; ? 
he wrote political articles, sketches, stories, and verse in 
every vein. In 1861 he entered the army as a lieutenant. } 
Ile left it, from ill-heath, before the close of the war, but } 
not till he had attained the rank of brevet brigadier-general. 
Ile first becaine known to the American public at large, in 
1862, when he began to write verses about the war under 
the assumed name of “Miles O'Reilly.” In this character, 
that of a private soldier, an ignorant, but well-meaning 
Irishman, he fairly took the popular heart by storm. The 
satirical power of this new writer, his jollity, and his racy ; 
idioms, set everybody to talking about him. Even to this } 
day there are thousands of persons who believe Miles 


Reilly to have been a real individual. These war verses 
were rather crude, but very effective: we regret so few of 


The Letters of Madame de Sevigne to her Daughter and 
Friends. Edited by Mrs. Hale, 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—It is a common saying that the episto- 
lary art is dying out. When there were few newspapers, 
and no railroads, much less electric telegraphs, people had 
news to impart, and, if they were witty and cultivated, 
took pains to tell their story in an interesting way. But 
now, we are told, there is nothing left for a letter-writer to 
say. We hardly coincide in this opinion. Persons usually 
write about private affairs, and these, it seems to us, can be 
made as interesting now as when a Walpole, a Lady Mary, 
a Byron, or a Sevigne took them in hand. What can be 
more charming, for example, than some of the letters in “A 
Sister's Story,” though they were written in our own genera- 
tion, and on a subject so threadbare as the loves of two 
young persons? We have ourselves seen letters, written by 
women still living, that were absolutely charming. It is 
not every one, however, who is so fortunate. Most people 
must go to our printed literature for really good letters, At 
the head of all epistolary writers, Madame de Sevigne, by 
common consent, is placed. Those who would study style, 
as applied to letter-writing, should read her, even in pre- 
ference to Walpole, or Lady Mary Montague, We recom- 
mend, therefore, this edition of Madame de Sevigne to our 
subscribers. It contains the best of her letters, is well trans- 
lated, and has been carefully revised by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 

The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Edited by 
Mrs. Hale. 1 vol. 12 mo, Boston: Roberts Brothers —A 
revised edition of the letters of one of the most remarkable 
women of her time. The wit of Lady Mary Wortiey Mon- 
tague has passed into a proverb, and this wit showed itself 
even more in her letters than in her conversation, These 
letters should be read by every woman, not only for their 
wit, not only for the information they convey, but also as 
models of epistolary style. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale has edited 
this collection, and we know no person more fit for the task. 

China and the Chinese. By the Rev. John L. Nevius. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author 
of this volume was, for ten years, a missionary in China. 
He gives a very interesting account of the country and its 
inhabitants; its civilization and torm of government; its 
social and religious institutions; its intercourse with other 
ns ‘ons; and its present condition and prospects. A map 
ana other illustrations increase the value of the text. 

Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska. By 
Frederick Whymper. 1 vol..12 mo. New York: Harper & 


them are reprinted in this volume. The best things here } Brothers—A book that will be eagerly sought for, we should 
are the amatory poems, many of which exhibit quite a high } think, now that Alaska has become part of the United 
finish. Some of the poems in memory of the dead who fell ; States. We have found the volume very interesting. It 
in battle are also unusually fine. It was the versatility of } is written quite spiritedly. A map and illustrations add 
alpine, however, that was his chief claim to literary men- ; greatly to the interest of the work. 
tion: nothing he has written is first-rate; but he did many} The Amazcn. By Franz Dingelstedt Translated from 
things, in various veins, and did all paseably well. A like-3 the German sy J. M, Hart. 1 vol., 12 sno. New York: @. 
ness of him accompanies the volume. The portrait ia that } P, Putnam & Son-—A very remarkable novel. It is written 
of a genial, sympathetic man, with a brain of more than} with great art, and in this respect is a model for some of 
average capacity. The book is neatly printed. $ our own authors. The story, too, is not without humor, 
Cast Up by the Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker, M. A., F. R,} The translation is good, The type, paper, printing and 
G,S. With Ten Illustrations by Huard, 1 vol.,12 mo, New } binding of the volume are excellent. 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a fictitious story, partly ; Twelve Months of Matrimony. By Emilie Carlen. 1 vol., 
founded on facts, and written by the great Abyssinian ex-? 8 vo, Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers —This. Swedish 
plorer, Sir Samuel Baker. It originated, the author says, } authoress is far more popular, in her native Iand, than even 
in the numerous letters he received from boys to whom he } Miss Bremer. Her stories are always full of life and move- 


was entirely unknown; and he dedicates the book accord- 
ingly, with some humor, to “all boys, from eight years old 
to eighty.” The story is full of action, The scene is laid, 
partly in England, but principally in Africa, ' 

Better Views of Living ; or, Life According to the Doetrine, 
“ Whatever Is, is, Right.” , By A.B. Child, M.D, 1 vol., 12} 


; 
3 
; 


ment. This is one of her best. A cheap edition, 

Col. Thorpe's Seenes in Arkansaw. 1-vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers:—One of the most humorous books 
we have ever read. The volnme has sixteen illustrations by 
Darley, all of them in his very best style. 

How He Won Her. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 


mo. Boston; Adams & Co.—Vigorously and tersely written; } vol’, 12.mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers.—This is a 
the thoughts excellent; the moral of the very highest. The > sequel to “ Fair Play,” which we noticed in our March num- 


Volume is neatly printed, 


‘ ber. It has the same fertility of incident. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 
Castner OrcAns.—The success of the Mason & Hamlin 


Organ Company, now the largest manufacturers of instru- 


demand for an average of one huidred and twenty-five 
Organs per week, illustrates what can be done by energetic 
and persevering pursuit of right principles in business. The 
following ate what may be said to be Articles of their Con- ; 
stitution, kept always in view, and never deviated from. 

1. Excellence in the manufactured article must never be 
sacrificed to economy and cost. The best only and always. 

2. No degree of superiority shall be considered satisfactory 
as long as improvement is possible. 

8. The use of every valuable invention and real improve- } 
ment must be obtained at whatever cost. 

4. Prodtctions to be sold at lowest possible prices; these 
to be printed and offered to all alike, thus dealing fairly 
and impartially with the public. 

This Company have expended an immense amount in 
experiments for improvements, jn which they have been } 
greatly successful, developing, enlarging, improving, and 
adding to the well-known Melodeons of former times, until } 
they have become the magnificent Mason & Hamiin Cabinet } 
OrGans of the preseut, to which was awarded the Paris Ex- } 
position Medal for superiority in 1867. 

They have just introduced an important improvement, } 
the Mason & Ian Improven Vox Humana; a beautiful $ 
invention, which is raid to be as great an advance upon the ; 

"on Humana already used, as this Cabinet Organ is upon 3} 
the Melodeon. : 

They also announce important reduction in prices. Offer- ; 
ing their unequaled Organs at prices which are even less 
than those commonly demanded for inferior workmanship. 

This is the natural result of their greatly increased facili- } 
ties for manufacture, and fixed rule to sell at smallest profit. ; 


; 
2 
ments of this class in the world, producing and finding a 
$ 
3 
2 


¢ things, and many more, together. 


Tue American Tea Company.—The New York Day-Book 
says:—“Our readers will see in our advertising columms, a } 
novel suggestion in relation to getting Tea at cheap rates. ; 
The Great American Tea Company offers great inducements } 
to purchasers, and we know the articles it sells are of supe- ; 
rior quality. The clubs are now all the rage, as they get ; 
Tea into the consumers’ hands for about one-third off the 
usual price.” 

Fourtzen Years.—Mr. W. A. Hawley, of Syracuse, N, Y., 
writes:—“ My Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine, (No, 
$277,) has done the sewing of my family, and a good deal } 
for neighbors, for fourteen years and three months without $ 
any repairs. One needle served to do all the sewing for } 
more than four years.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this periodical at reasonable 
rates. “Peterson” is the ‘most valuable vehicle in the } 
United States for advertising, for it has a larger circulation ; 
than any other Magazine, and goes to every town, village, } 
and cross-roads in the Nation. For terms, etc., address § 
Pererson’s Macazine, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. ; 

“How He Won Her” is the sequel to Mrs. Southworth's 
“Fair Play,” a novel which is creating a sensation all over } 
the country. Price, $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper. Ad 
dress, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A HovsexoLp Worp.—The Methodist Home Journal says: 
“Colgate & Co., in the manufacture of Toilet Soaps, have } 
attained a national celebrity. Their name is a household 
word.” 


2 


OUR GARDENS.—NO. II. 

Bur to return to bank and border: the front may be planted 
with any perennials. ‘ They will be sure to prosper, for they 
like nothing better than the digging in of the fallen leaves 
and grass edging, by which they will benefit, after you have 
worked at the necessary cutting and pruning in the autumn. 
Little shrubs may be planted, such as the cytisus, with its 
loads of yellow, white, and purple flowers ; hardy flowering 
heaths; the Barbary, and the meadow sweet, which no gar- 
den should be without, so useful are. its feathery flowers for 
the decoration of dinner-tables, drooping from the upper 
dishes of the high-stemmed flower-glasses, most charmingly 
mingling with grapes and red currants, if you please, but 
no other flower will it bear by its side. All the varieties of 
box look,well in the front row, but the plant loves shade 
better than snn, and will grow under trees flourishingly. 

I am not going to forbid your joining, in a wise way, in 


§ the mania for bedding plants, In this very border you may 


sweep back empty spaces, going back in a semicircle as far 
as you dare.under the shrubs; and in these cleared places, 
which must come among the perennials at regular intervals, 
you may have thick blazing masses of bedding plants, and 
so not be quite out of fashion, and yet not pay too dear for 
your fancy. Here, just as your summer flowers are going, 
you will have, if you are rich, verbenas, lobelias, petunias, 
geraniums, calceolarias, fuchsias, to your heart's content; 
but if you are something less than rich, at least, in reference 
to your gardening purse, you will have sown in these spaces 
—and carefully weeded out the unnecessary plants—masses 
of the portulaca, the dwarf nasturtium, the darkest pan- 
sies, which you may transplant, to prevent their floweri g 
away their strength before you want them, the white stock, 


> the German aster, the dark pinks, and the clove carnations, 


and again pansies, but this time white or yellow. 

Very little genius will sccure the flowering of all these} 
To get things of this‘ 
sort really prosperous, you should sow sand and powdered 
charcoal with the seed, and be sure that the earth is very 
fine. You will have as good blazes of color as you can wish‘ 
and plenty of things to pick from. 

But as soon as these things get shabby, pull all up; dig 
your ground, and sow mignonette and German and English 
wall-flower.. You will have, perhaps, stray plants of the 
comsnon white alisum on rocks and borders. Plant some of 
them at intervals among the seed, and you will have an 
early brilliant show of white and color, which you can pull 
up when done with, and evjoy your mignonette till the 
space is wanted again, 

Now, if we come closer to the house, we must be very 
dainty there, Beds look very well with some stiff plant 
like the bantam in the center, and bright flowering things, 
such as the scarlet and white Brompton stock, planted 
round in threes or fours between the perennials. If you 
look down on your garden, the best sorts of sweet-williams, 
closely enough planted in good fine soil to give a perfect 
surface of flower, are beautiful, They are the better for 
being cut judiciously; and if so treated, and not allowed to 
wear themselves ont, they will last till September. The 
general effect is, however, always increased by some up. 
standing green in the center, and the beds should always 
be round or oval. They may be edged with any of the 
variegated, low-foliaged plants now in use, or with the 
charming cerastian, the foliage of which looks like moon- 
light. Inside this, which should always be at the edge, you 
might have a ring of snow-drops, or of Dutch tulips, or cro- 
cuses. By this plan you get one thing in flower at a time, 
and plenty of it, and you never have the shabbiness of an 
empty bed. 

As an example of what may be done in mixed beds, we 


Tae Best CataLocve or Caeap Booxs is that of T. B. Peter- ; may give these: center, yucca; border, cerastian; bunches 
son & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, C@ata-} all round of gladiolior tuberoses; a chain round the gladioli 
lugue; sent free. Write for one, and make out an order. $ of pansies, You can use your scissors freely to keep things 
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within bounds, Again: center, the small thuia; border, 
the large white double daisy; plants of dwarf scarlet gera- } 
nium; chain round of white alisum. This last will have 
been in flower in the spring, and by cutting off the seed- 
pods, and using your trimming scissors, you can make a 
chain, very beautiful for its powdered gray-green, and its 
perfect stiffness and regularity. 

We have purposely spoken of the commonest things, 
easily got, easily grown, not difficult of cultivation, gene- 
rally hardy, and costing little. 

We have ventured to protest against the dreariness of 
empty garden-beds; but not to be thought too much of an 
innovator against a fashion which, nevertheless, we think } 
ought to be confined to terrace-gardens before mansions of} 
stately architecture, commanding hot-houses and a regiment $ 
of garden men, we will make one exception, Your orna- ; 
mental basket-beds may remain empty, if you please. And 
we will venture to tell you, with certainty, the best way to 
make them. Boat, first, what are they? They are round or 
oval inclosures, made by fastening lengths of unbarked oak 3 
branches together into the form of huge baskets. They 3 
stand on the turf; inside, earth is placed up to the rim, and 
these baskets are then filled with bedding plants. They are 
a variety of the picturesque hollow stump of an old tree, 
which is often used very successfully. The ground inside ; 


the basket should be dug three spades deep, first; and then ; 
drainage put in, such us broken earthenware, cinders, bones, > 
bits of stick; then the earth should go in, ; 
of these baskets, which can, when the ground is thus pre- ; 
pared, be made very low—that is, ten inches from the turf— 


Up the outside 


you can then train ivy, and they may remain for years where 
they are. The ivy keeps the sun from crying the earth in- 
side, and the plants will fipurish excellently. When you 
water these baskets, drive a stick a little way into the mould, 
and pour the water into these holes. You may pour down 
surprising quantities, for the drainage below takes it, and 
the plants, through a dry summer, are thus fed when other 
things are parched up. The surface of the earth should 
never be wetted. These baskets are beautiful things. When 
you have done with one set of spring or summer plants, take 
them out and plant them, pots and all, in that shady place 
under the wall, where nothing will grow—that place of de- 
spair to the ignorant, which no good gardener can de with- 
out. There is a general idea prevalent that all plants that 
grow like the sun. They could not do in a sunless world, 
but shade is the home of many; such as the early flowering 
thodera, and all the hardy ferns. Choose, then, the plants 
that meet your desires for color, fruit, flowers, foliage, and 
plenty. Plant them so as to please the eye. Prune carefully, 
Don't despise the commonest thing, if its time of flowering, 
its growth, or the shade of its foliage suits your purpose, 
and fulfill it. Cultivate masses of the hardy perennials, and 
do not forget that flowers are to be cut and used, and that 
those persons fail as gardeners who have only flowers to be 
looked at. 

You must always remember that a garden—your garden— 
is not intended to be made up of scraps and corners out of a 
hurseryman’s plantation. Our gardens are a piece of our 
homes; they are to give richness, comfort, and Juxurious 
shade; they are places for rest, meditation, and gladness. 
Plan and plant in recollection of such truths, and fess than 3 
& quarter of an acre of ground will give you these genuine ; 
home delights, including that resting spot for the eye to } 
dwell upon, the. piece of flat, green turf, where yon may } 
place your chairs and your croquet-hoops, if you please. ; 





If you have a wall, remember the grand magnolia; the 
Pyracanthus, that “joy forever,” beautiful in flower and 
fruit; and the beautiful Virginia creeper, so gorgeous in the } 
autumn. 

And now we come to the rough bank, hard, dry, never 
tidy, and we tell you to rejoice in it. There you must have 
your double brambles, your wild clematis, your common ? 


branching fern, shrubby horse-tail—many sorts of heath, 
the holy-leaved eurya, the beautiful flowering rasp, and the 
myrtle-leaved box. Here, too, wild plants may be cultivated 
—the white foxglove, for instance, golden-rod and asters— 
and by the help of a few friendly poles, the delightful hop. 
A wild garden, with a mixture of such strangers as flourish 
in poor soil, is a thing to rejoice in, where new grasses may 
be cultivated in corners of better-soil, and in some deep- 
moulded nook, the Chinese sugar-cane. 

We warn those who are laying out a new garden, or im- 
proving an old one this autumn, not to consent to have the 
whole surface dug and made smooth to begin with. It is 
simply laying the foundation of a lifelong repentance. Let 
us be as smooth as we please close to the house; but even in 
as small a garden as we have written about there ought to 
be space for all the variety that we have gossiped over. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ScaRLet Fever.—The unusual prevalence of scarlet fever, 
this year, induces us to publish the foliowing hints, written 
by the resident medical officer of one of the most famous 
hospitals in England. 

“Once this disease,” he says, “has shown itself in a house, 
the further one keeps away from it the better. The infect- 
ing distance is, however, very short, being about a yard; 
but the contagion is readily and usully conveyed by its 
clinging to materials of all sorts. The first step to adupt is 
rigidly to isolate the sick and attendant from the healthy, 
and especially from those who have not had the disease. 
From the patient's chamber remove at once the carpet, cur- 
tains, and all articles of furniture and clothing not abso- 
lutely required, and that which cannot be washed or baked 
hang out in the open air for soms days. The earlier this is 
done, the more likely it is to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease, as at that time it is not so infectious. The patient's 
linen, bed-clothes, etc., as used, ought to be thrown into 
water, and so conveyed to the wash, where they should be 
well boiled to render inert any contagious matters. An- 
other and more certain method is to expose the articles in 
an oven to a dry heat of two hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 
The sick-room ought to be kept well ventilated, remember- 
ing, however, that greater care to avoid a draught requires 
to be taken in the course of this disease than in almost any 
other. The windows and door may be thrown wide open 
for a few minutes several times a day, at the same time 
temporarily covering over the patient's head. A solution 
of chloride of lime (of the strength of one pound to eight 
gallons of water) ought to be kept in the room in plates, 
basins, or in cloths hung on a screen, 80 as to disinfect the 
apartment. When the sick-room is vacated it is not a need- 
less expense to whitewash and repaper it, and the wood-work 
ought to be thoroughly washed with the above solution. 
Carbolic acid soap is also an excellent thing for that pur- 
pose, and so is carbolic acid in water. Rare instances have 
been known where, through these and other preventive 
measures have been adopted, the disease has broken out 
again in the.same house. The chance of contagion dimin- 
ishes daily with the lapse of time, but the end vf that time 
is not definitely known, What the minds of the general 
public urgently require to be disabused of is, that scarlatina 
and scarlet fever are different diseases. They are one and 
the same. ‘Scarlatina’ is a bland, genteel word; but which 
throws people off their guard, tends to prevent them adopt- 


‘ing useful precautions against the spread of the disease, and, 


by treating it as trivial, to augment the dire results. Some- 
times a sore throat is all that is complained of; yet, with 
only that symptom showing, this person may give scarlet 
fever to another of the most virulent form. The sore 
throats that people talk of as ‘catching’ are chiefly none 
other than those occuring in scarlet fever of a mild type. 
Scarlet fever is not a dangerous disease in itself usually, us 
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compared with some eruptive fevers, The mortality at the 
London Fever Hospital is, accurding to Dr, Murchison, in scar- 
let fever, only six or seven per cent, and the cases sent there 
are the worst from out of all London. There, tog, rarely is 
seen any or those dreaded consequences of the fevg: which 
are ushered in about the third week, and gerve to maint 
up the mortality of cases in private life, or injure the health 
of many others. How are these avvided there? By keep- 


ing the patients strictly in bed for three weeks, however * 


slight their case may seem. During the course of the dis- 
ease, the kidneys are more or less affected. After the rash 
of scarlet fever bas subsided, and about the seventh day from 
the date of the attack, the skin begins to peel more or, less 
off, and takes about a fortnight thus toshed. This new skin 
is delicate, and its action easily suppressed. If the patient 
with it in that condition receive a chill, that is just what 
happens. The functions which ought to be carried on by 
the skin are thus thrust inward to be performed by the 
kidneys, a work they are unable to fulfill from their already 
impaired condition, and hence follows acute inflammation 
of those organs, and death, after that, is often rapid. If not, 
then dropsy, rheumatism, swollen glands, diseased joints, 
and other serious complications, supervene, which all tend, 
in ordinary life, to raise either the mortality to an undue 
height, or permanently to injure the constitution of num- 
bers. Speaking generally, these are not the results of the 
fever, for they are unavoidable, They are grave complica- 
tions, most common after slight cases, in those very cases of 
so-called ‘scarlatina’ which people wrongly think is not 
scarlet fever.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

&— Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 

We give this month a few more of Baron Brisse’s good 
reeeipts. 

FPricasseed Chicken a la Brissane.—Choose, if possible, a 
good, white chicken; divide it with a knife, as fur an ordi- 
nary fricassee, and put the pieces on the range, with an 
equal quantity of fresh water. Take them off in a few 
minutes; drain and wipe them dry with a napkin. Puta 
lump of good butter in a frying-pan; let it melt; add to it 
the pieces of chicken, seasoned with parsley, onions, and a 
little garlic, finely chopped, salt and pepper, and stir while 
cooking. When done, beat three or four yolks of eggs ina 
bow! of rich cream, previously warmed, withdraw the skillet 
from the fire, pour the cream over the chicken, stirring with 
a wooden spoon, and serve hot, 

Abattis of Turkey, with Vegetables—Singe, pick, and 
neatly trim the pinicns, gizzard, feet, neck, and head of the 
turkey, avoiding the eyes and beak. Place in a sance-pap 
over a lively fire, some butter and flour; let it brown a little 
at bottom, and put the fragments to cook in this gravy; 
after seven or eight minutes, stirring constantly with a 
wooden spoon, pour hot broth gently over it, and season 
with pot-herbs, a good oniun stuck with one or two heads of 
cloves, salt and pepper. 

Muiton Tash a la Pagsanne—Mince the cold mutton; 
mince likewise a little ham; cook the latter in a sauce-pan 
at a very gentle fire; moisten with soup-stock ; let it boil, 
and when the sauce has taken some consistence add a pinch 
of pepper; then warm in the sance-pan, without letting it 
bo!l, the hash of mutton, which must be served hot. 

A Nice Dish of Vegetables,—Put a Savoy cabbage, six car- 
rots, eight potatoes, three turnips, a pound of lean pork, all 
seasoned with salt and pepper, into a pot; seal this hermeti- 
cally; put it over a slow fire for two hours and a half, and 
serve it straight from the fire, It is not a costly dish; is 
easily made, and good, 


Breast of Veal ala Marengo.—Cut neatly into three-inch 
squares the breast of veal; rinse the pieces in cold water; 
take them out and drain on a white cloth. Place on the 
fire a frying-pan with a piece of butter, (the chicken fricas- 
see should be made with oil,) let the butter fry, then add 
the pieces of veal, a few very thin slices of onion, alittle 
minced ham, a little soup-stock, salt and pepper. Fry the 
whole together, and when the veal and onions are cooked 
and of a fine color, add a little vinegar, and serve. Those 
who wish a sauce may, when the pieces of veal are nearly 
cooked, dredge them with a little flour, fry a few moments 
longer, then add more soup, and serve after a short extra 
cooking. 

Pumpkin-Sauce—Pare the pumpkin and cut it in large 
squares; set it to cook with very little water; stir and 
bruise it until it forms a paste, rather firm, and let the mass 
evaporate until it ceases to have a watery consistency. Melt 
some butter in a sauce-pan; turn the pumpkin into it; salt 
it a little, and add plenty of sugar ; let it simmer some time, 
and put it in a dish, cover with powdered sugar, and witha 
red-hot shovel make a crust over the surface. The pumpkin 
diminishing a great deal in cooking, considerable quantity 
is needed to make a presentable plate. 

Fricassee of Veal.—Take the pieces of meat left from the 
roast, shape them with a knife, and cut away the hard parts, 
Fry a small piece of butter and some flour in a sauce-pan; 
stir in a little broth; let it boil up an instant, then throw in 
$ the pieces, and let them heat without coming to a boil; form 
; the sauce with yolks of eggs beaten, with a dash of vinegar 
$ and a little fresh butter. You can, if you choose, add to this 
¢ fricassee, which ought to be pretty thick, a little parsley and 
$ green onion, chopped fine, 








SOUPS. 

Lrown Chicken-Soup.—Cut up a nicely-dressed chicken; 
put it in the pot with water to cover it, which must be 
measured, and half as much more added to it before the 
soup is dished. Keep it covered tight, boiling slowly, and 
take off the fat as fast as it rises, When the chicken is ten- 
der, take it from the pot and mince it very fine; season it 
to the taste, and brown it with butter in a dripping-pan. 
When brown, put it back in the pot. | rown together but- 
ter and flour, and make rich gravy by adding a pint of the 
soup; stir this in the soup, and season with a little pepper, 
salt and butter. Be careful the chopped chicken Goes not 
settie, and burn on the pot. It will be well to turn a small 
plate on the bottom of the kettle to prevent this. Toast 
$ bread quite brown and dry, but do not burn it, and lay the 
$ toast in the tureen, and serve it with the soup; stir the 

chicken into it, and pour it in the tureen. 

Parisian Soup.—Ingredients: Leeks, potatoes, butter, salt, 
$ pepper, aud beef-broth or water. Cut the leeks mp in strips, 
¢ and fry them in butter; then pour water or beef-broth over 
§ them, adding potatoes, cut in slices. [et them cook well; 
if you have boiled them in water, add butter, salt, pepper, 
and serve it on some fried bread already laid in the tureen. 
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MEATS AND POULTRY. 


Sweethreads.—Scald them in salt avd water, and take out 
the stringy parts. Then put them in cold water for a few 
$ moments. Dry them in a towel, dip in egg aud crumbs and 
$ fry brown in butter. When they are done, take them on. 
} dish, pour into the frying-pan a large cup of sweet cream, & 

little pepper and salt, and a little green parsley, chopped 

fine. Dust in a very little flour, and when it boils up, pour 
$ it over the breads, and send to the table hot. 

A Good Mince for Patties —Two ounces of ham, four 
$ ounces of chicken or veal, one egg, boiled hard, three cloves, 
3a blade of mace, pepper and salt, in fine powder. Just be- 
; fore you serve, warm the above with four spoonfuls of rich 
§ gravy, the same of cream, and one ounce of butter. Fill the 
‘ paste as usual, 
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Stewed Beef-Steaks.—Stew the steaks in three parts of a 
pint of water, to which has been added a bunch of sweet 
herbs, two blades of mace, an onion stuck with cloves—say 
three—and a lump of butter soaked in flour; pour over a 
glass of sherry or Madeira, Stew with the pan covered 


Raisin- Pudding —Soak two ounces of raisins in enough 
brandy to cover them. Take half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of chopped suet, a dessertspoonful of ground ginger, 
two oggs, four ounces of white sugar, and enough milk to 
make it a pretty light paste; add the raisins and brandy, 


down until the steaks are tender, but not too much so; then { put it into a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, and serve 


place them in a frying-pan with enough of fresh butter, 
hissing hot, to cover them; fry them brown; pour off the 
fat,and in its place pour into the pan the gravy in which 
the steaks were stewed; when the gravy is thoroughly 
heated, and is of a rich consistency, place the steaks in a 
hot dish, and pour the sauce over them. The steaks should 





with what pudding-sauce you please. 

Brighton Pudding—Take three eggs, quarter of a pouud 
of sugar, quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely minced. Beat the 
sugar and eggs for twenty minutes. Oil the butter, and 
mix it and the flour in at the last. Steam the pudding for 


be large, the finest from the rump, and have a due propor- {one hour. Serve without sauce, only with preserve. 


tion of fat with them. 

Oyster Mince.—Take off the beards of the oysters, cut the 
other parts in small bits, put them in a small tosser with a 
grate of nutmeg, a little white pepper and salt, a morsel of 
Jemon-peel, cut very small, a little cream, and a small quan- 
tity of the oyster liquor. Simmer a few minutes before you 
fill. 

Tongue, after it has been boiled, cut into thick slices, and 
stewed in a rich brown gravy, makes a very nice corner dish. 


VEGETABLES, 


T Boil Rice.—This is a vegetable that is very seldom pre- 
pared properly. Pick over the rice carefully, rinse it well 
in cold water till it is thoroughly cleansed; drain off the 
water, then put it in a pot of boiling water, with a little 
salt. Allow as much as a quart of water to a teacup of rice, 
as it absorbs the water very much while boiling. Boil it 
seventeen minutes; then turn the water off very close; set 
the pot over a few coals, and let it steam fifteen minutes 
with the lid of the pot off. The beauty of the rice boiled in 
this way is, that each kernel stands out by itself, while it is 
quite tender. 

Stewed Celery.—Cut five or six fine roots of celery to the 
length of the inside of the dish in which they are to be 
served; free them from all the coarser leaves and from the 
green tops; trim the rvot-ends neatly, and wash the vege- 
tables in several waters, until it is as clean as possible; then 
either boil it tender with a little salt and a bit of fresh but- 
ter the size of a walnut, in just sufficient water to cover it 
quite; drain it well; arrange it in a very hot dish, and pour 
a thick bechamel or white sauce over it; or stew it in broth 
or common stock, and serve it with very rich-thickened 
espagnole, or brown gravy. It has a higher flavor when 
partially stewed in the sauce, after being drained thorczghly 
from the broth. 

Parsnip Fritters.—Boil the parsnips in salted water so as 
to flavor them through; make a light batter, cut them 
round and dip them in the batter. Have ready hot lard; 
take them up with a tablespoon, and drop them in while 
the lard is boiling; when they rise to the surface turn them; 
when browned on both sides take them out; Jet them drain, 
and set them in the oven to keep hot. Serve with broiled, 
fried, or roast meats or fowls." 

Stuffed-Potatoes.—Take five large potatoes, wash and peel 
them, and scoop them out, so as to have them hollow from 
end toend; fill the holes with sausage or forcemeat; dip the 
Potatoes into dissolved butter, and arrange them in a bak- 
ing-dish; put them into a moderately hot oven for about 
thirty or forty minutes, Serve directly they are done. They 
may be accompanied by a sauce or not, according to choice. 


DESSERTS. 

Most Excellent Receipt for Castle Puddings.—Beat quarter 
of @ pound of sugar and quarter of a pound of butter ten 
minutes together; two egew, well beaten; then.add them to 
the butter and sugar. Beat the whole twenty minutes. 
Then add, by degrees, quarter of a pound of dried flour. 
afer the flour, beat the whole half an hour. Rake in small 
“né,4p & moderate oven, and serve up with brandy-sauce. 
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Apple-Pudding.—Pare four or five large tart apples, grate 
them fine; then make the following custard, into which stir 
the grated apple: Flour, four tablespoonfuls; one pint of 
milk, five eggs, and a little grated orange-peel. After you 
have these ingredients well mixed, pour them into your 
pudding-dish, and bake about one hour and a quarter. 

Rice-Pudding without Eygs.—Take a teacupful of rice, 
wash, and place it in the bottom of a deep pie or pudding- 
dish. Cover with one quart of milk, a little salt and sugar, 
and nutmeg to taste. Currants for raisins may be added. 
Place in the oven, and bake two hours. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—Watxine-Dress or Fawn-Co.orep Sitx.—The un- 
der-skirt is trimmed with rows of brown velvet ribbon, put 
on lengthwise, and edged on one side with narrow, white 
guipure. The upper-skirt is cut as a polonaise, buttoned 
down the front, and looped up at the sides with jet buckles; 
this skirt, though quite plain on the hips, is made very full 
at the back. Long, close sleeves. Square, white muslin 
pelerine. Cape over the high waist, trimmed at the corners 
and down the front with brown velvet bows. Straw toque, 
trimmed with brown velvet, and a long fawn-colored grena- 
dine veil at the back. 

Fic. 1 —Snort Hovse-Dress or Poppy-CoLorep Popin.— 
The lower-skirt is trimmed with two ruffles put on in large 
box-plaits; the upper-skirt is trimmed with black Maltese 
lace, and looped up in the back by a fan-shaped sash. Close- 
fitting waist, and long sleeves edged with black lace. 

Fic. 11.—D1nner-Dress.—The long train under-skirt is of 
black satin ; the upper-skirt is of French blue satin, rounded 
off in front and gathered up slightly at the sides, but more 
at the back, and is edged with black lace. The body has 
wide revers, and opens to the waist; it and the sleeves are 
trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. 1v.—WALKING-Dress.—The under-skirt is plain, and 
is made of brown and gray changeable silk. The upper-skirt, 
which is also plain, is looped up at the sides by bows of 
brown silk; it is looped up much higher on the right than 
on the left side. The waist is made with a close-fitting 
basque, over which is worn a small cape, all trimmed with 
brown ribbon put on plain. 

Fie, v.—SHort Eventna-Dress.—The under-dress is of 
pink silk; the upper-dress is of very thin white muslin, 
with a deep fluted flounce at the bottom, headed by a quill- 
ing of pink silk. The low body is of pink silk; over this is 
worn a white cape-like body open in front to the waist, and 
trimmed with pink bows on the shoulders. The white tunie 
is trimmed with a narrow fluted ruffle, headed by a pink 
quilling, and is gathered up at the back by a pink bow. 

Fig. vi.— Watxine Dress or Buack SILk.—The under-skirt 
has three ruffles, the middle one of which is of blue silk; 
the upper-ruffie is headed bya roll of blue silk. The upper- 
skirt is edged by a plaiting of black silk, pinked, and put on 
with two rolls of blue. and is looped up at the back with 
three very large bows of blue silk without ends. The pointed 


} cape is trimmed like the skirt, and has a row of blue bows 


down the back, 
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Fig, vit.—WALKING-Dress oF Burg AND GREEN Pimp Pop- 
uN.—The under-skirt is made with one deep bias flounce ; 
the uppert-skirt is made bias, is looped up slightly at the 
sides, and is trimmed with,a rich fringe. The large cape is 
crossed in front, cut with deep-puinted ends, made suffi- 
ciently deep to loop up with @ rosette at the back, 

Figs, viii. AND 1X.—UNpgR-Sxirt snp Higa Bopice, with 
long sleeves of blue and gray striped.poplin.. Upper-skirt, 
fichu, and sash of plain blue poplin, trimmed with sealloped- 
out borders of the same material, bound with blue silk, and 
with blue silk cross-strips, Collar and cuffs of blue cash- 
mere,.trimmed with blue silk. 

Figs. X., XI. AND Xl.—Frock AND Loosg Bopick witu 
Basqug, is made of gray serge. The trimming consists 
of a scalloped-out border of the same material, bound with 
@ narrow strip of brown silk. This border is headed with a 
narrow cross-strip of serge. The larger basque is cut out 
ell in one piece with the bodice; the smaller one, placed 
above it, is cut out apart. Fig. XII. shows the bodice with- 
out this upper-basque, and without the waistband of the 
material of the dress, 

Figs, XIl., XIV., XV. AND XVI,, ARE PANNIER, TOURNURES AND 
Crinotine.—The first is the pannier tournure now worn in 
Paris over the crinoline, It is made of horse-hair bound 
with braid, and stiffened with steel bands arranged as seen 
in illustration, 

Another tournure is made of white horse-hair, and con- 
sists of five flounces of different size, overlapping each other. 
The lowest flounce is twenty inches deep and twenty-nine 
inches wide; each of the others is four inches shorter; the 
upper one is only four inches deep and twelve inches wide. 
Each of these flounces is rounded off toward the bottom of 
the skirt, and hemmed at the upper edge and pleated, the 
hem remaining free; a thick cord is sewn in at the edge. 
The flounces are then joined together in the manner seen 
on illustration, the hems ‘touching each other. Draw two 
cords in opposite directions through the hem of the lowest 
flounce, so as to make the tournure stand out still more. 

Another of our illustrations shows the petticoat worn 
over the crinoline and tournure, It is gathered, just under 
the tournure, and tied up with strings. Our pattern is of 
longeloth. It is trimmed with a scalloped-out border edged 
with embroidery, and finished round the bottom with a 
fluted flounco. 

The last is a gored petticoat, made of black alpaca; the 
lower edge is covered with a strip of black and red striped 
satin fourteen inches deep. This strip is lined on the inside, 
and bound at the bottom with black worsted braid, 

GENERAL Remarks.—All the varieties of serge are very 
popular for ordinary walking-costumes. Gray, with black 
stripes, is much worn; but nothing is so stylish, we think, 
as a “self-colored” material, as the English style it, that is, 
a one-colored material without stripe or figure, Many 
striped silks are in the market, as well as others elaborately 
brocaded with flowers in the natural colors. . One silk of 
exquisite quality is of so light a pearl that it is just “off” a 
white ground, is brocaded in crocuses of all. the natural 
colors and size; another, a little more on a cream-colored 
greund, is in foxgloves and other wild flowers. Some of the 
new black silks are embroidered in pink or crimson roses 
and buds, others in field flowers, poppies, pinks, and wheat, 
etc, These dresses cost about one hundred and fifty dollars 
the dress pattern, which is fifteen yards long, Other silks 
are of a white ground, with a chene pattern of brown 
autumn-leaves dashed here and there with red; others of a 
gayer, but not so elegant a character. White silks, with 
narrow stripes of satin, in either blue, green, cherry, or 
black, cost about four dollars per yard, A narrow, change- 
able silk of not very good quality costs one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per yard in dark colors, and they range 
in prices from that up to four dollars per yard, the higher- 
priced ones being, of course, wider. Good plain silks are 


> very high, costing from four to eight dollars yer yard. 

Black silks being so much of a staple article, always sel] 
higher. in proportion than figured ones, as the latter fre- 
quently go out. of fashion so soon, that it is better to sell 
them off than to keep a large stock on hand. 

The summer poplins and mixed goods vary in prices yery 
much; some being sold as low:as forty cents, and from that 
up to twodoliars. Care should be taken in purchasing th> 
lowest-priced goods aa, if they are coarse, and there is much 
woolen in them, they will shrink so much that the dress 
will scarcely be wearable after two or three damp days. 

No change is seen as yet in the make of dresses; the ezx- 
aggerated tournure and pannier are no longer seen; and the 
present fashion has at last settled down to a sensible short 
skirt over a very small crinoline, gradually looped up in all 
varieties of whims, by bows, rosettes, etc. We think the 
street-dress was never prettier than it is at the present. 
Prophecies come from Paris that the pannier will be dis- 
carded, but we have seen no evidence of it as yet. 

Oren Boptes, made either square or heart-shaped, will be 
worn during the warm weather; but there seems to be no 
decided change in the fashion of making sleeves. The 
waists are worn considerably longer this season; and as for 
vandyked and scalloped trimmings, there is no end to them, 

‘The skirts are not louped up above the waistband, but about 
one inch and a half below it. 

Warer-Proer Ciora is often made into short dresses now. 
One is made with a plaited flounce of the same round the 
skirt, bound with braid; there is but one skirt, and a kind 
of round cape of the same material as the dress, scarcely 
reaching to the waist, is worn with it. 

BonNETs are as small as ever, and as high ; the newest style 
is the toque, a kind of round hat, with a flat crown and nar- 
row brim ; the strings tie under the chin. 

CaIGNoNs or CURLS are more popular than ever; they com- 
¢ mence with small curis atthe very summit of the head, and 
terminate with long ringlets that fall below the waist. They 
remind one forcibly of the wigs that were worn during Louis 
XLV.’s reign. Bows of satin ribbon, the points of which 
stand upright, are now worn at the top of these curly chig- 
nons. Sometimes extremely delicate-looking flowers are 
entwined sparingly round the ringlets, and these add much 
more elegance to a toilet than the more formal satin bows. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—LittLe Girw’s Dress or Waite Monarr.—The un- 
der-skirt is quite plain; the upper-skirt, which is cut in 
points, is trimmed with green fringe. The upper part of 
this skirt, where it opens at the sides, is cut in scallops and 
bound with green silk. The broad lapels on the waist are 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. White hat, with 
green ribbon and plume. ¢ ‘ 

Fig. 11.—Dress ror A Litre Giri.—The under-body is of 
white cambric; the outer-dress is a loose sacque of black 
silk, slightly gathered in at the back; it is buttoned down 
the front, and trimmed with three rows of black satin pip- 
ing. The neck is square and finished in points; no sleeves, 
only short “caps,” A cape like the coat, to be worn at plea- 
sure, hangs over the arm Black toque, with a white aigrette. 

Fra. 1.—Dress ror a Boy.—The suit is of light blue sum- 
mer cloth. The trousers are loose and reach to the knee, 
where they are confined by a band. The jacket is cut quite 
long, has large pockets on the outside, and is ornamented 
with buttens and braid. Round hat, with a heron's plume. 

Fig. 1v.—Litris Girw’s Dress.—The under-skirt is of blue 
poplin, -made plain... The upper-skirt is of dove-colored pop- 
lin, trimmed with satin pipings of the same color, and looped 
up with satin rosettes at the sides. Large cape of dove- 
colored poplin, cut slightly up in the back, edged with 
fringe, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Gray hat. 
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GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR)})1869!!! GREAT INDUCEME 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


NEW AND SUPERB ENGRAVINGS! To every person getting up a Club for 1869, will be sent GRATIS, a copy 
of our new and splendid Mezzotint for framing, (size, 24 inches by 16.) “The Star of Bethlehem.” 

“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other, It contains, every 
year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel-plates, 12 double sizod mammoth colored stee! fashion plates, and 900 wood engravings 
—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a dollar less than periodicals of its class. It is 


The Magazine for the Times! 


The stories in “ Peterson” ate conceded to be the best published anywhere. All the best female writers of America 
are regular contributors. In-addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there is being given in 1869, Five Original 
Copyrighted Novelets. In its illustrations, also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison 
between its STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS, and those in other Magazines. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


Each number contains a double-size Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and handsomely colored. These fine plates 
contain from five to six figures each, and excel any thing of the kind. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, 
hats, caps, head-dresses, cloaks, jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc., will appear in each num- 
ber. Also the greatest variety of children’s dresses. Also diagrams, by the aid of which, a cloak, dress, or child's 
costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each diagram in this way alone, will save a year’s 
subscription. The Paris, London, Philade!phia and New York fashions are described, in full, each movth. 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, ete. 


The Work-Table Department of this Magazine ts wholly unrivalled. Every number contains a dozen or more 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Hair-work, etc., etc., etc, Snperb Colored 
Patterns for Slippers, Purses, Chair Seats, &c., given—each of which at a rétail store would cost Fifty Cents. 

RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, THE SICK-ROOM, ETC., ETC. 

The original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are quite famous, For 1869 our Cook Book” is being continued, 
Beery one of these receipts has been tested, This alone is worth the price of “ Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, 
Sick-room, etc., are given, Jt is economy tn housekeeping to take *‘ i’eterson, 

New and Fashionable Music in every number. Alsv, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, and all matters inter- 


esting to ladies, 
TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


$2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, (*ioneinstr) $8.00 

c 4.00 8 ae se (paren 12.00 
up o -~, 

“ 5.00 / Nu ‘ (*“portun, ) !600 

“ 6.00 14 ‘c o and one to a 2000 


up of Club. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! T> every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven or forrtcen, 
at the above prices, the premium engraving, “The Star of Bethlehem,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up 
Clubs of five, eight, eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the premium 
engraving, Will be sentgratis. IN REMITTING, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; if neither 
of these can be had, send Greenbacks or notes of National Banks. 


annrss, rosrear, CHIARLES J. PETERSON, 


No. 806 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST PREMIUM IMPROVED SEWING MACHINE, $10, 


The embodiment of practical utility and extreme sim- 
plicity. Originally patented, May 13, 1862. Improvement 
patented June 9, 1863, The celebrated APEX SEWING 
MACUINE, with crimpine attachment, is NoIsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and sews with DOUBLE 
or SINGLE THREAD OF ALL KINDS, Makes the RUNNING-STITCH 
more perfect and regular than by hand, and with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, making 8IXTEEN STITCHES to each evolution 
ofthe Wheel. Will GarHeR, HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRR, TUCK, RUN 
uP BREADTHS, &c.,&c. Strongest machine manufactured. 
Warranted not to get out of order in 5 years. It has taken 
the premium at Srate Farrs, and received the approval of 
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1 Copy, for. one year, 


B&F Specimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs. 





ANTE D—AGENTS—$75 to 
$200 PER MONTII, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1000 for any ma- 
chine that will sew a stronger. more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours, It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stich,” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, 
It 


or a commission from which twice that amount can be 


made, Address, 
SECOMB & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—-Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
hame or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 


Either of the following engrayings will be sent, post- 
paid, for two dollars, viz: Star cf Bethlehem, Bunyan in 
dail, Bunyan and Child, Washington and His Generals. 

Or the whole four, to one address, for $5.00, Or any two 
for $309, Address, Pererson’s MaGAzIng, No, 306 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 








all the principal journalsand of those who have usgp it. 
is the ony low-priced sewing machine that has received a 
PREMIUM, or that is PATENTED. 

Single machines, ALL compLeTe, sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $10. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular, containing liberal 
inducements, sent free. Address all orders, 


APEX SEWING MACHINE CO., 208 Broadway, N. ¥. 
TO SELL THE 


i we! 
WANTED—AGENTS American 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simplest, 
cheapest and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents, Address, AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS 


OF THE 


CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 





FAMILIES who desire delicions and at corte SORE FLAVORING EXTRACT, should ask their grocer or 


druggist for COLTON’S SELECT FLAV 


ey have for a long time proved a great favorite at Saratoga Springs, Newport, an many cities and Summer 


resorts, and wherever the Choicest and Best are sought. 
and economy. 


Flavors of the Fruits and Spices of remarkable strength 


success is because they are the true rich 
Though they cost a little more per bottle than 


ordinary Flavoring Extracts, they are a great saving in the actual cost, and yon get the best. 
G. HOLLAND, (Timothy Titeomb,) of Springfield, Mass., the well known author of “ Kathrina,” 


Dr. J. 
&c., says: “ They are the Standard in all this vicinity. % 
JULIUS SAYER, of Newpo 


more than trebled ny sale in Flavoring Extracts with COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS.’ 


MILLER & SONS, and others of the largest dealers in Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
of Providence, R. L., says: 


I. 
ratisfiction to all our customers,” 
Ex-Gov. JAMES Y. SMITH, 
Flavoring Extract she ever used,” 
Ex-Gov. WM. 
fiud them very fine.” 


rt, R. L., the well known caterer in luxuries and fine groceries, Bays: 


“T have 
, says: “They give entire 


“My wife pronounces them superior to any 


A. BUCKINGHAM, of Connecticut, says: “Tor a long time we have used them, and 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FLAVORS TREBLE THEIR SALES WITH THEM. 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRKUGGISTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. W. COLTON’S N. Y. DEPOT, 71 Maiden Lane. 
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FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 1869, 





The first edition of Onze IluNDRED THousaND oF VIck’s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and GUIDE IN THR FLOWER 
Garvey is now published. It makes a work of 100 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, with about 150 fine Wood Engravy- 
ings of Flowers and Vegetables, and an Elegant Colored 


Plate. 
A BOQUET OF FLOWERS. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorongh direc- 
tions for the CULTURE of FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 

The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my cus- 
tomers, to whom it is sent free without application, }ut 
will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for ten cents, 
which is not half the cost. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


GUNS, REVOLVERS, &e. 


Double Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot-Guns, 
Men and Boys, $3.50 to $20; Musket Shot-Guns, using 
s:nall caps, warranted to shoot shot close and kill 69 

yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any size, $12 to $15. 
b «ket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes, $5 to $20. Wantrep— 
Second hand Army or Navy Rifles, Carbines, Revolvers, 
&c. For priced catalogue send stamp to the GREAT 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Liberal dis- 
count to Agents, Dealers or Clubs. Terms C. 0. D 


$3 WONDER. 

INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE 

Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical and dura- 
ble. Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted for all 
kinds of pais sewing. Any child can operate it. An ele- 
gant Gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order on 
receipt of price, $3. Address INDUSTRY SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO., CO., Manchester, N. H. 
10 \() BEAUTIFUL PHOPOGRAPHS sent on receipt of 











10 cts. Address N. Y. Picture Co., No. 69 Wail St. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
THE PARLOR FAVORITE. 


The immense demand for this popular instrument has 
induced us to make its ure a sp ty, and we are 
consequently enabled to offer them at much lower rates 
than are charged for similar instruments by other makers. 
Inquire of resident dealers or send fur our illustrated cata- 
logue and price list. Address 

GEO. M. GUILD & OO., 
_ Piano Forte Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Will color Gray Ilair a permanent black or se 
Sent by mail for $1.25. Address WM. PATTON, Treasurer 
MagicCamb Co., Springfield, Mass. 











Ace WANTED in every town, to sell the celebrat ed 
Clipper Mowers and Reapers—Lightest eraft and me 
du gm machines made, Send for circular. CLIrpeR Rowen 
& Reaper Co,, 12 Cliff St., New York, 


GRAY'S PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


Send for circular to WasHINaTon Inon Works, New- 
burgh, N. Y., Sole Manufacturer’ for the | United States. 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDNERS, AND 
FRUIT GROWERS. 

Send for particulars of “ Best’s Improved Fruit Tree and 
Vine Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” Sumples to test 
will be furwarded to any part of the United States and 
perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Gvod Agents are wanted in 
every County in the United States, Address J. AHEARN, 
63 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


7 7 ) mp 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accompanying 
it,every man can do his own printing, thus saving much 
time and expense, Civculars containing full information 
about these Presses, prices, recommendations, &c., mai! 
free on application. Specimen books of types, cuts, bord- 
ers, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtland Street, N.' 7. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


No. 40 Park Row, N. Y. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY: 

The National Publishing Company of Philadelphia, have 
been among the largest advertisers in our * Lists or Loc... 
Country Newspapers.” Their bills fur these aloneamour:t 
to not less than $20.000, The testimony of their leticr 
may be taken as an answer to those who inquire if these 
“Lists” can really be good advertising mediums. 

OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 26 Souta SEVENTH STREET, 
J. R. JONES, President. 














Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1868. 
Messrs. Gro. P. Rowe & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—It is more thah three years since we began 
advertising in your “Lists of One Hundred Papers” each, 
aud in that time have given “‘The List System,” as origi- 
nated by you ‘a thorough trial, and we can now say it is the 
CHEAPEST and BEST general advertising medium we 
have any knowledge of. 

We have tried every possible mode of advertising, hav- 
ing dealt with the press direct, and through nearly every 
advertising agency in the country. and have no hesitation 
in saying that your Lists have paid us 50 per cent. better 
than any other way. 

Respectfully, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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